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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

TFVBIS has been a wonderful week on the Western front. Along 
] the whole line from Lens to Soissons, the Allies have won 
victory after victory, culminating in the great British triumph of 
Monday, when the famous Hindenburg ‘ switch ” line was smashed 
by General Horne’s First Army. A week that saw the capture of 
Bapaume, Péronne and Noyon, a magnificent advanee by the 
French and Americans to the western end of the Chemin des Dames, 
the evacuation of nearly all the Lys salient by the enemy, the storm- 
ing of the reputedly impregnable fortifications of Quéant, held in 
exceptionally great force, and the general retreat of the enemy on 
the whole front between Lens and Reims, will count as one of the 
most remarkable in the war, however many surprises it has yet in 
store fer us. The end is not yet, but this is the beginning of 
the end. 


The centre of the English line from Lens to the Scmme above 
Péronne attained its main objective on Thursday week, when the 
New Zealanders entered Bapaume, and the enemy began a retreat 
to the south of that town. In three weeks, as Field-Marshal Haig 
reported with justifiable pride, the operatiens of the Fourth, Third 
and First Armies had resulted in elearing the old Somme battle- 
field. The German rearguards fought stubbornly after this, and 
even delivered some violent counter-attacks east of Bapaume on 
Saturday. But our troops would not be denied and steadily moved 
eastward, reducing one by one the strongly fortified villages on 
either side of the Cambrai road, though Le Transloy, which we did 
not reach in 1916, held out till Monday. 


Our right wing directed on Péronne now took up the running. 
On Friday Combles and Cléry were taken, and the Somme was 
crossed both to the west and to the south of Péronne. The Austra- 
lians, who had pushed up the river valley to the gates of the town, 
now executed a most brilliant feat. At dawn on Saturday they 
suddenly attacked Mont St. Quentin, Péronne’s natural bulwark, 
from three sides. The Germans, who had fortified the hill afresh 
and held it in force, expected attack from the west and south. 
But when an Australian flanking parity fell upon them from the 
north, where by all the rules the Australians ha«l no right to be, 
the astonished garrison surrendered. Over 1,500 priscners were 
taken; the Australian casualties, it is said, were under fifty. ‘Fhe 
enemy, angered by this loss, counter-attacked repeatedly through- 
cut the day, but he could not check the Australians. On Sunday 
they finished their task by storming Péronne itself. English troops 
to the left of the Australians cleared the Bapaume-Péronne road 
between Saturday and Monday, when the occupation of Allaines 
gave us a secure footing east of the Canal du Nord and the river 
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Tortille, which some had thought the enemy would use as a new 
line of defence. 


Meanwhile our left or northern wing cn this vast battle-front 
had begun its final advance on the Hindenburg or Wotan line east 
of Arras. It may be as well to explain that the Hindenburg line 
was constructed during the battle of the Somme when it became 
evident that the old line of 1914 could not be held for long. The 
new line, from the Vimy ridge north of Arras, ran southward across 
the Scarpe and Sensée, then eastward to Mceuvres, and then south- 
eastward in front of Cambrai to St. Quentin and La Fére, whence 
it wes connected by the St. Gobain hills and the Chemin des Dames 
to the Champagne front. But the Higher Command feared that 
the northern part of the line would net resist a British attack. An 
inner line was therefore constructed, running from behind Lens 
through Drocourt to Quéznt, a mile or two east of Bullecourt on 
the main Hindenburg line. This “switch” line was unfinished 
when, at the Battle of Arras in April, 1917, our troops broke through 
the outer defences, as the Germans had foreseen. However, by a 
great effort, the enemy resisted our advance until the “ switch ” 
was complete. The main line ct Bullecourt gave us infinite 
trouble, and we did not approach the “ switch ” itself last year. 


The preliminary operations on a wide front north and south of 
the Scarpe led on Thursday week to the recapture of Greenland 
Hill, dominating the Scarpe valley from the north and forming a 
firm defensive flank to cover the troops acting further south. The 
same day our men pushed along the Cambrai road to Rémy. To 
their right London and Lancashire divisions captured Bullecourt 
and Héndecourt, but had to fall back before violent counter-attacks 
by strong enemy forces. On Friday week the Canadians made a 
spirited advance south of the Cambrai road and took the enemy 
trenches between it and Héndecourt. On Sunday our troops 
retook Héndecourt and Bullecourt, and also captured Riencourt, a 
little further east. As Eterpigny, north of the Cambrai road, had 
fallen on Friday week, all the outworks of the “ switch” line were 
now in our possession. 


The grand attack on the famous positions began on Monday 
morning. The Germans had worked at the fortifications for 
cighteen months, and, te make assurance doubly sure, had concen- 
trated an incredible number of men to hold the line. Eleven enemy 
divisions were identified on a front of five miles. However, when 
our troops, with the Canadians in the centre, attacked on a six-mile 
front astride the Cambrai road, the enemy soon found thet his 
engineers had laboured in vain, and that his garrison, strong as it 
was, could not hold a resolute British army. Our opening barrage 
shattered a German division which was about to counter-attack 
the Canadians. Our tanks then led the way, flattening the wire and 
crawling over the trenches, and were followed by the infantry. The 
enemy fought hard, and his machine-guns were very numerous and 
well served. But by the early afterncon our men were well beyond 
both the main and the support I'nes and were storming the villages 
behind. The Canadians took Dury, Villers and Cagnicourt. English 
troops to their left took Récourt. On the right the 17th Corps, of 
English and Scottish troops with the Royal Navel Division, under 
Sir Charles Fergusson, broke through north of Quéant, and then, 
making a wide circuit to the east and south, took that enormously 
strong position in the rear and captured it at nightfall. Over 10,000 
prisoners were taken in this memorebie action. 


The effect of the victory was instantancous. On Tuesday Sir 
Douglas Haig reported that the enemy was retreating along practi- 
cally our whole battle-front. He was evacuating Lens itself. On 
Wednesday our troops forced the passage of the Tortille and the 
Canal du Nord on a wide front between Péronne and Havrincourt, 
and also, coming from the north, broke into the rear of the Moeuvres 


redoubt on the Hindenburg line. 


The enemy has accelerated his withdrawal from the Lys salient, 
having no reserves to spare for this sector. On Friday week we re- 
entered Bailleul, On Saturday we reoccupied Mount Kemmel. 
On Tuesday we regained Wulverghem, while further south our mea 
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attacked and drove the enemy out of Richebourg St. Vaast, and 
cleared the road to Estaires, which we occupied. On Wednesday 
British troops were approaching Neuve Chapelle and Laventie, 
and were within two miles of Armentiéres. 


Meanwhile, our French Allies have continued their brilliant 
offensive north and south of the Oise with most successful results. 
North of the Oise, on Thursday week they stormed Noyon and held 
the western bank of the Canal du Nord from Noyon to the upper 
Somme. They captured Mont St. Siméon, east of Noyon, on Friday 
week. The same day they crossed the canal at the bend near Noyon, 
and after several days of hard fighting established themselves 
firmly on its eastern bank between Campagne and Bussy. They 
crossed the Somme on Sunday at Epenancourt, to the north of 
Nesle, and also crossed the canal the same night at Nesle. Thus the 
river and canal ceased to be a secure line of defence for the German 
rearguards., 








But the French operations south of the Oise have been of even 
greater importance. Between the Oise and the Aisne General 
Mangin, with American assistance, forced the enemy eastward 
towards the Forest of Coucy and the Chemin des Dames. The 
Germans were strongly reinforced and offered a most determined 
resistance, since General Mangin’s advance threatened to turn not 
merely their whole line on the Vesle, but also their main positions 
on the Chemin des Dames itself. Nevertheless, by Tuesday the 
French were on the plateau well to the east of the Soissons-Coucy 
road, and had gained the northern bank of the Ailette from Coucy 
to the Oise below Chauny, where the river alone separates them 
from the enemy's main line of retreat to La Fére. The Americans 
specially distinguished themselves on Saturday by storming 
Juvigny, a hill-village north of Soissons. 


The result of this steady pressure became obvious on Wednesday, 
when the Germans beat a retreat north of the Oise, retiring beyond 
Guiscard and half-way to Chauny, and also abandoned the line of 
the Vesle, between Soissons and Reims, which they had held tena- 
ciously for the past month in face of the Americans. 


The output of new merchant vessels from British yards in August 
amounted to 124,675 tons—about half the monthly average which 
the Admiralty six months ago hoped to attain during the latter 
part of this year. Lord Pirrie ascribes this very disappointing 
result partly to influenza and partly to the lack of skilled men. He 
states that an early reduction of the naval programme will release 
skilled shipbuilders for the construction of merchant ships. 


Bolshevik troops, acting under orders, attacked the British 
Embassy at Petrograd on Saturday, sacked the building, and 
brutally murdered our Naval Attaché, Captain Francis Cromie, 
who made a brave attempt to defend his charge. By the universal 
consent of mankind, including even the Germans, the sanctity of 
Embassies is recognized as inviolable, and the murder of a diploma- 
tist is regarded as the greatest of all infamies. But nothing is 
sacred to a Bolshevik. Our Government have demanded instant 
reparation for this abominable outrage and the punishment of all 
concerned in it. We have warned the Bolshevik rulers that if 
we do not receive satisfaction, and if other British subjects are 
attacked, we shall hold them individually responsible, and shall cause 
them to be treated as outlaws by all civilized nations so that “ no 
place of refuge shall be left to them.” As the Bolsheviks have 
arrested all British and French residents of military age, as well as 
some British officials, M. Litvinoff, the Bolshevik agent in London, 
and his staff have been placed under preventive arrest. It is surely 
idle to pretend any longer that the Bolshevik leaders are not our 
bitter enemies. They admit it, indeed, for their own version of 
their new treaty with their German paymasters binds them to fight 
aginst the Allied troops in Northern Russia. 





M. Lenin, the Bolshevik chief, was attacked in Moscow on Friday 
last by two women Socialists. One of them, Dora Kaplan, fired on 
him and wounded him severely. M. Lenin was reported at first to 
have succumbed to his wounds. Later reports said that there wag 
some chance of his recovery. We detest political assassinations, 
but we cannot affect any sympathy for the man who has deliberately 
betrayed and ruined Russia and who has waded through torrents 
of blood to establish a despotism more arbitrary and undemocratic 
than thatoftheTsars. The only expressions of regret for M. Lenin 


i 
in the Tsar’s family which was rewarded by the birth of the 
Tsarevitch. Although the child could-have had.no kind of COnscious 
influence on the course of events in Russia, he was destined neverthe. 
less to be the indirect cause of much that happened. As Dr, Dillon 
has pointed out in the Daily Telegraph, one of the principal motives 
of the late Tsar in clinging to. his autocratic power was the Wish to 
preserve the inheritance intact for his beloved son. Love, care and 
anxiety for the boy were similarly the motives which caused the 
Empress to become the prey to influences about the Court which 
in the end developed into an unendurable scandal. The boy, by 
common consent, had vivacity and charm, and surely no member 
of any civilized nation can reflect upon the obscure grave of this 
poor child in the Ural Mountains without the profoundest pity, 





“We are all enlisted men,” was the gist of President Wilson's 
Labour Day message to his fellow-citizens—a day supremely 
significant in relation to America’s national enterprise of life ang 
death. “ Every tool in every essential industry is a weapon, and q 
weapon wielded for the same purpose that an Army rifle is wielded 
. . . if we were to lay it down, no rifle would be of any use.” The 
war, Mr. Wilson reminded his people, was much more than a war 
to alter the balance of power in Europe; it was a war of emanci- 
pation, to enable men to breathe freely at their daily tasks, and to 
know that Governments are their servants and not their masters, 
The war, therefore, was one which labour must support to make the 
world safe for labour; and one which industry must sustain, joining 
hands with the Crusaders in France, who “ fight with solemn joy 
and are invincible,” for great and immortal ideals which will lead 
the world to a new and better day. 





London was surprised and shocked on Friday last to learn that 
the Metropolitan Police and the City Police had gone on strike. 
The public at large knew nothing of the unrest among the men until 
they had taken the final step, in forgetfulness of their oath to act 
as the guardians of the peace under the direction of their officers, 
Had the men made their grievances known through Parliament 
and the press, they would have instantly commanded widespread 
sympathy, for the police had earned the affectionate regard of all 
law-abiding Londoners. As it was, their precipitate decision to 
strike—a virtual mutiny—distressed and chilled their best friends, 
The men demanded an increase of pay, amounting to £1 a week. 
with a new war bonus, the reinstatement of a constable who had 
been dismissed for acting as organizer of the National Union of 
Police and Prison Officers, and the official recognition of the 
union. They were told that an increase of pay was under considera- 
tion, but that the other demands were unacceptable. The strike 
followed. For forty-eight hours the greatest city in the world 
was left to the care of a few courageous “ specials,” while its 
guardians in plain clothes marched in procession through the streets. 





Mr. Lloyd Geerge on Saturday received a deputation of the 
strikers, who had refused on the previous day to meet General 
Smuts. The Prime Minister, according to Sir George Cave, received 
the strikers as policemen and not as members of a union. He 
offered them an increase in pay of 13s. a week, apart from the 
war bonus of 12s. and the war allowance of 2s. 6d. for each child, 
He also announced that policemen’s widows, including the widows 
of those killed on active service, would receive a pension of 10s. 
a week, in accordance with a scheme which Sir Edward Henry 
had been drafting before the strike. The Prime Minister also 
agreed that the dismissed policeman should be reinstated, on 
condition that the men returned at once to their duties. The 
strikers accepted those terms and resumed work on Saturday night. 
It was announced the same day that Sir Edward Henry had resigned 
and had received a baronetcy for his distinguished services as 
Commissioner of Police for fifteen years, and that Sir Nevil 
Macready, the Adjutant-General, had succeeded to the post. 





The plain man will find this new instance of the Prime Minister's 
versatile diplomacy somewhat puzzling. The police would not 
have struck in a body if they had not been exasperated by what 
they regarded as official indifference to their grievances. The 
wages question did not account for the strike. The policeman 
was not well paid, compared to the munition worker, but it must 
not be forgotten that his right to a pension of nearly £2 a week 








come from the Germans who paid him and profited by his iniquities. 


We fear that there can be little doubt now that the Tsarevitch, 
like his father the late Emperor of Russia, has been cruelly done to 
death. Even amidst all the horrors of to-day one is sensible of the 
extreme poignancy of this tragedy. All British men and women 


after twenty-five years’ service meant a very considerable addition 
to his real wages such as no ordinary workman can hope for. We 
cannot help thinking that the matter of pay might easily have 
been adjusted if the men had been handled tactfully and kept in 
a good temper. Every captain of a ship, every regimental com- 
mander, has to face similar difficulties. If a crew or a battalion 





will remember the long period of patient hope and disappointment 


shows & mutinous disposition, it is natural to blame the captain 
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er the colonel in charge. In this case, too, we are bound to conclude 
that the authorities responsible for the police were seriously at fault. 





It would seem, however, that the late Commissioner is not 
responsible for the grave lapse of discipline in the force under 
his command. We infer this, apart from our own strong con- 
yiction that he has been an excellent Commissioner, from 
the fact that Sir Edward Henry has been elevated to a 
paronetcy and thanked for his services. The presumption is, 
therefore, that Sir Edward Henry had pressed the reasonable 
demands of his men upon the Home Secretary and the War Cabinet 
and had been put off with excuses. Nothing but clamour, it seems, 
will move the present Government; it is no Minister’s business to 
foresee the obvious consequences of trifling with requests that are 
made quietly and soberly by so important a body as the Metropolitan 
Police. As for the appointment of General Macready, who will, 
we are sure, make a very good Commissioner, it is unfortunate that 
semi-official statcments should have had to be put forth, asserting 
that his removal from the War Office had nothing to do with his 
recent dispute with the Select Committee on Expenditure whose 
recommendations he had flouted. The semi-official contradiction 
illustrates the suspicion with which many people, rightly or wrongly, 
vegard this singular episode. 





The fiftieth Trades Union Congress, which met at Derby on 
Monday, began its business by sending its hearty congratulations 
io the Navy, Army and Air Force on their magnificent courage and 
deyotion. There spoke the true voice of Labour. If Mr. Ogden, 
the President, devoted his address mainly to the Utopian idea of 
reaching peace by way of an International Labour Conference, 
where everyone could talk while nobody would be bound to accept 
the decisions of the majority, we may fairly suppose that he was | 
trying to prevent the widening of the breach betwcen the Patriots 
ind the Pacificists in the British Labour party. He deprecated 
the proposal to form a distinctive Trade Union Labour party which | 
would not be used as a Pacificist tool by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald | 
i the interests of his “‘ German friends.” But Mr. Ogden must 
Le conscious of the danger that genuine trade union representatives | 
arc running when they have bracketed with them as approved | 
“Labour” candidates some of the most violent members of the 
infinitesimal Paciticist minority. The unity of the party will not 
bear this strain. 


“~~ 





On Wednesday the Trades Union Congress adopted a resolution 
asking the enemy Socialists to define their war aims, and urging the 
Uovernment “to initiate peace negotiations immediately the 
enemy, either voluntarily or by compulsion, evacuates France and 
Belgium.” Mr. Havelock Wilson, with his usual courage, denounced 
the resolution as a pitiful compromise which, like the Labour 
Uonference’s war aims, failed to express the real views of British 
workmen. We cannot reconcile other specches in favour of the 
resolution by patriotic Labour leaders with their repeated assertions 
that we must never desert Russia. However, the resolution was 
deliberately made ambiguous so that it might prevent a split in the 
Labour ranks. Those who call for peace by negotiation may claim 
asuccess. But the patriotic majority may retort that, if and when 
the enemy is driven out of France and Belgium, his army will be a 
disorganised rabble, and we can impose a just peace. 





One cannot leave the subject of the Trade Union Congress with- 
cut. reflecting upon the astonishing variety of tendencies which 
it represented. To begin with, we have Mr. Ogden advocating 
his universal organigation of trade unions for all nations, although 
a considerable part of the time of the Congress was taken up with 
quarrels among the British trade unions. If our own trade unions 
exnnot agree among themselves, what hope would there be for 
an organization of all the unions of the civilized world 2?) What 
a menagerie it would be! We fancy that Mappin terraces would 
have to be designed for the delegates to the ecumenical conferences 
in order that they might move on different levels and not come 
into physical contact : 

O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
says Bolingbroke in Richard II., and who, we ask, could reconcile 
% carpenter with a joiner or a boilermaker with an enginecr by 
thinking upon Mr. Ogden’s international organization ? 


Another contrast was afforded by the flat refusal of that well- 
known pacificist, Mr. Smillie, to resort to “ peace by negotiation ” 
when his own interests were at stake. Evidently he really knows 
the disadvantages of “ peace by negotiation” and recommends it 
only when it concerns the interests of humanity. The Colliery 
Engine Men’s Federation (the men who work on the surface) are 


| was announced at the 


surface) mean to absorb or coerce them. Accordingly ihe surface- 
men are asking for a peace conference. Mr. Smillie’s reply to the 
invitation on behalf of the Miners’ Federation was memorable : 
““ We can use the kneck-out blow at any moment.” Yet again Mr. 
Smillie threw over the idea of “ peace by negotiation” in the 
dealings of Labour with the Government with regard to passports. 
He refused to admit—if it ever occurred to him—that Parliament 
was a superior political instrument to any trade union or Labour 
Congress. Nor did he admit—if it ever occurred to him—that there 
was any other method of dealing with the Government except by a 
crushing vietory in the field. He urged the Congress to fight to a 
finish and make the Government give way about the passports. 
“We can bring the Government to its knees,” he said, “by a 
general strike.” 





It is not too much to hope that the spectacle of such leadership 
as this withits confused thought and muddled morals will not escape 
the attention and the censure of the many hundreds of thovsands 
of paticnt sheep who have hitherto allowed themselves to be 
folded according to the misleading verdicts of the Card Vote. As 
we have pointed out on previous occasions, the mass of working 
men allow theinselves to be led by the few who take the trouble to 
gather responsibility into their hands. When these few men in each 
Union have decided upon a policy, a simple majority vote counts as 
though it were the voice of the whole Union. Yet even the majority 


| vote as often as not is obtained by the simple fact that there is no 


other poliey in the field. Only the few politically-minded persons 
have troubled to take action. All the time the real feelings of the 
working man are represented by such a spontaneous outburst of 
enthusiasm as was scen when the news of the great British victory 
T'rade Union Congress. It would be difficult 
to conceive anything more truly undemocratic than the present 
sysicm. The people who profess to speak for the majority really 
stand for a minority masquerading as a majority. 


r 


It is good news that a further step has been taken to release 
the administration of war pensions from party influences. Sir 
C. A. Montague Barlow and others wrote recently to all members 
of the House of Commons, asking them whether they approved of 
setting up a stroug non-party Standing Committee to co-operate 
with the Pensions Minister. Mr. Hodge himself promised that if 
such a non-party Committee were created he would be perfectly 
willing to work with it. Replies favourable to the principle of 
establishing this Committee were received as follows: Liberals, 92 ; 
Labour, 19; Conservative, 159; Nationalists, 16; Independents, 
3; Total 289. 


A writer in the Northern Whig describes the experiments which 
have been conducted by Mr. 8. C. Davidson, the well-known inventor 
and manufacturer, in the use of peat as domestic fuel. Weight 
for weight, peat has 50 per cent. of the caloritic value of coal. Mr. 
Davidson has been compressing the peat into blocks by hydraulic 
machinery, thus materially reducing what ts one of the chief dis- 
advantages of peat—its bulk. The writer of the article says that 
these blocks are about one-third of the original bulk, and have 
about the same weight as household coal. Mr. Davidson finds 
that the blocks burn admirably and give good heat. He has also 
tried mixing other substances, such as coal dust, with the peat 
before compression. The blocks thus treated gave out a clear 
yellow flame. We agree with the writer that in view of the faulty 
and intermittent character of the coal seams in Ireland and of 
the forthcoming serious shortage of coal, it is strange that the 
authorities have not taken great thought about the huge peat 
tields of Ireland. There is plenty of labour in Ireland—unfor- 
tunately for the war. Perhaps it is not yet too late. 





The policy of ‘* Down Glasses!” during the war was adopted 
on Thursday week by the United States Senate and will, it is thought, 
be confirmed by the House of Representatives. The manufacture 
of spirits has already been forbidden, and the sale of spirits will 
cease after June next till the Army is demobilized. The manu- 
facture of beer and wines is to cease after April next, and their 
sale after June next. The Prohibitionists hope that before the 
war is ended America will “ go dry,” for a Federal amendment 
enforcing Prohibition has already been adopted by Congress and 
by fourteen State Legistatures out of the thirty-six whose consent 
is required to form a two-thirds majority of the States. Prohi- 
bition in peace-time is not our policy, but we are delighted to see 
that America, in her zeal for economy so that the war may be 
won quickly, seems likely to make the sacrifice of a habit that 
Mr. Lloyd George was afraid to ask the British people to make. 











afraid that the Miners’ Federation (the men who work below the 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 


THE GREAT BRITISH VICTORY. 


+ om British performance in bursting through the terribly 

formidable Wotan line is probably the greatest feat of 
arms which our soldiers have accomplished in this war. It may 
well turn out to be the most signal and determining act in the 
whole war. We now know that no German line is too strong 
for the Allies to pass through it. The effects of this knowledge 
both on our own men and on the enemy will be enormous. In 
countless ways, through growth of confidence on one side and 
its decline on the other, we shall watch those effects in opera- 
tion. The Wotan or Switch line with its massive concrete 
fortifications, its broad and bristling outworks of trenches and 
particularly strong barbed wire, and its subterranean corridors 
resembling tube railways, lit by electricity and providing safe 
and easy communication for the hurrying of troops to 
threatened points, all seemed to the German people, and 
naturally so, a quite impregnable position. It is an open secret 
that some of our own experts shared that opinion. Yet this 
line was overrun within a few hours, and our perfectly justifi- 
able conclusion is that the Germans can nowhere count upon 
holding aline by their great mechanical ingenuity. 

One fact which we think must be especially grateful to the 
British nation is that Sir Douglas Haig has come into his own. 
His brave and yncomplaining patience in the past, his incessant 
holding to his duty, without rest and too often without visible 
recompense, have at last been rewarded. All the time that he was 
gaining painful inches of ground and receiving, we cannot help 
saying, only a grudging meed of approval from the Government 
at home, he was actually, though invisibly, undermining the 
strength of the enemy. He was gradually bringing the enemy 
to the condition in which it would be possible to crush him. 
Although we think that Sir Douglas Haig has had just reasons 
to complain—for such reasons for example as that a change in 
his plan of campaign for 1917 was imposed upon him, and that 
the drafts he continually demanded were withheld—the present 
moment seems to be an occasion for general ienseeilllatinns. 
Let no one insist unduly on the grievances which the Army 
leaders and members of the War Cabinet may be argued to have 
had against one another in the past. Sir Douglas Haig has 
shown that he deserves all the trust that can be placed in him, 
and if a handsome acknowledgment of this fact were made by 
the Government, as we hope it will be, there need be no more 
“doubt, hesitation and pain.” Even the dangers which lurk 
in the single command are never likely to appear so long as the 
Allies continue to march forward in triumph. The tide, 
even though it may be checked, is very unlikely to 
turn against us, so that while the desirabilit y of com- 
plete accord between all departments in the nal stage 
of the war is obviously desirable, it can also be asserted to 
be easy. 

Our situation at the front has improved so vastly that 
there are now opportunities for the training of troops tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the trenches. This is so important 
that we must say a few words about it. The Germans, 
always cherishing their hope of a rapid break-through, made 
up their minds to depend for the actual break-through upon 
specially-trained storm troops, who were to be the spear-head, 
as it were, of the German armies. When this corps d’élite 
had made the breach, inferior troops, by virtue rather of weight 
of numbers than individual skill, were to swarm through the 
breach and widen it. The chief risk of this gamble—for 
gamble it was—was that if the decision should not be as rapid 
as the Germans hoped, the ultimate stages of the fighting 
would depend after all upon troops who had been taught to 
regard themselves as second-rate. Our own army leaders, 
and particularly, we believe, Sir Douglas Haig, have always 
most wisely set their faces against the doctrine of the corps 
@élite. Toa small extent the French have grouped together 
as -trained troops, but not on a scale comparable with 
that of the German plan. Our own leading soldiers have 
argued that in a long war of exhaustion, such as this war is, 
victory would go to the side which could produce the highest 
standard of merit in the average soldier. We believe that the 
British doctrine is already vindicated, and that by the time 
the war ends it will be established for ever as the only sound 
one. For the training of troops temporarily withdrawn from 
the line special areas with all the manifold equipment that is 
necessary for training ought to be held in readiness. No 
doubt such areas are being prepared if they are not already 
in existence. When they do not exist the troops sent for 
training have to create all the machinery of their training, 





and practically the whole period is exhausted before the 
training proper has begun. 

It is tempting to speculate on the prospect opened out by 
the great British victory. The Germans, as is obvious fro, 
the comments of their newspapers, are being prepared to 
shorten their line as far as possible and to settle down to 
defensive war in the West. Sir Frederick Maurice, writing 
in the Daily Chronicle on Thursday, predicted that the imme. 
diate plan of the German Staff is to shorten their line gtij 
_more in Flanders, to hold the Sensée Canal (that is to gy 
| the northern part of the Canal du Nord) covering Douai, {, 
| go back to the Hindenburg line in front of Cambrai apd 
| St. Quentin and further south to the Chemin des Dames, 
Whatever line the Germans consider most easily defensible 
though it will probably be a line much further back, they 
will no doubt try to sit upon it during the winter while 
they put into operation plots for dividing the Allies and 
inducing them to negotiate a peace. On our side we must 
assume that the war cannot be ended till towards the end 
of the campaigning season of next year, though we need not 
exclude the possibility of some wonderful windfall victory 
before that. The numbers of prisoners taken by the Allies 
show that the weakening of the German armies! has been 
very rapid. Consider these figures. Between July 18th 
and August 3lst, according to a French estimate, at least 
128,000 Germans were capiured as well as 2,069 guns. That 
is admitted to be an extremely cautious estimate, since in the 
month of August alone the British took 57,318 prisoners and 
657 guns. It is practically certain that during the last six 
weeks at least 150,000 prisoners have been taken. It is usual 
to multiply the number of prisoners by four or five to estimate 
the number of casualties. If, erring on the side of caution, 
we multiply the German prisoners by four, we see that their 
casualties in six weeks have been something like 600,000. 
| Marshal Foch, however, we feel sure, must be developing his 
plans for delivering the most shattering blow of the war 
next year. That we shall win and win outright is now as 
plain as anything can be. The latest developments in Kussia 
make victory more than ever necessary It is the only 
insurance for the civilized world. In these circumstances it 
is disappointing to read the cloudy resolution passed by the 
Trade Union Congress. We are convinced that this resolution 
was prompted by reasons of domestic concern—by the desire to 
hold all trade union parties together. Nevertheless it is 
bewildering to find labour leaders like Mr. J. H. Thomas 
declaring one day that Germany will have won the war if 
she is allowed to keep Russia, and on another day that we 
may safely make peace when Germany has been driven out 
of France and Belgium. Plain men and plain occasions 
| deserve at least plain language. We recommend the leader 
of Labour to read the stimulating language of Mr. Gompers. 














MARSHAL FOCH’S DOCTRINE. 


N™ that we have seen Marshal Foch at work, it is instrue- 
} ok tive to turn back to his writings and notice how they 
| illustrate his methods. He is the only great General that 
| we remember who, before he had the opportunity of com- 
manding in the field, had distinguished himself as a writer on 
war. Many Generals, from Xenophon and Cwsar onward, 
have written military treatises in their retirement. Av 
untold number of Generals who had produced notable books 
on strategy or tactics have failed hopelessly in the field; it 
looks as if the well-known General von Bernhardi, who faces 
us near Ypres, is among them. But it would be hard to name 
any other General of such rare qualities as Marshal Foch 
possesses who has first gained his reputation by the exceptional 
brilliancy of his books. In “The Principles of War” and 
“The Conduct of War,” lectures delivered years ago at the 
institution corresponding to our Staff College, Marshal Foch, 
then an Arti'lery Colonel, set himself to apply Napoleons 
methods to modern war, and to contrast them favourably 
with the purely mechanical doctrines of the German General 
Staff. The general purport of his teaching was that the 
battle is everything, but that its result depends largely on the 
care and skill with which preparation is made for it beforehand 
Yet he did not accept the German theory that, in view of the 
difficulty of moving large masses rapidly, the General must 
force the enemy to conform to his own strategy, and even to 
his tactics, according to a plan worked out in advance. He 
analysed the operations of the Franco-Prussian War, and 
showed that Marshal Moltke’s elaborate schemes would have 
gone hopelessly wrong if the French commanders had not been 
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Or aeeimnemnent . tte a 
trating. Marshal Foch insisted again and again that the 
commander must adjust his plan to the changing circum- 
stances, instead of expecting that the circumstances would 
ft the plan. The German invasion of France is a good instance 
of the truth of this reasoning. The Germans found everything 

ing “ according to plan ” up to the battle of the Marne. But 
Marshal Joffre began that battle on a line further north than 
he ought to have been, to suit the German scheme, and 
General Galliéni and General Maunoury were so unkind as to 
make a flank attack from Paris. This upset the “ plan ” and 
reduced the enemy Generals to a state of confusion by which 
General Maunoury on the left and General Foch in the centre 

uickly profited. On the German theory it was impossible 
for the Germans to lose the battle of the Marne. But they 
did lose it all the same. 

The Napoleonic method, as Marshal Foch explained it, 
was to act with certainty if action was possible, and, if not, to 
play for safety above all till the opportunity arrived. He 
quoted Xenophon’s maxim that “ the art of war is the art of 
maintaining one’s freedom of action.” The commander must 
never allow the enemy to dictate to him the course that he 
pursues. All through the spring and early summer Marshal 
Foch doubtless remembered his old teaching, which he was 
applying with superhuman patience in a most difficult situ- 
ation. The enemy wanted him to fight a decisive battle, to 
make a stand on some line and stake his last man on holding 
it. But Marshal Foch declined to yield to what he often 
speaks of as the geographical delusion. But when the moment 
came for the offensive, and every preparation had been made, 
Marshal Foch insisted that the attack must be made with the 
utmost vigour :— 

“Now, as in the past, the mass of attack needs for success a 
resolute will to achieve it. The troops assigned for a decisive 
attack must remember only Bugeaud’s phrase—‘ When the moment 
comes for action, march and encounter your enemy with the energy 
and the sang-froid which make everything possible.’ Thus, 
vigour, rapidity, violence, the absence of any prolonged halts, and 
therefore the rapid bringing forward of troops from the rear to 
curry on with them the troons ahead—such is the character to be 
imparted at that moment to the action.” 


The emphasis laid on the “ resolute will to achieve” victory 
is typical of Marshal Foch. Even in his Preface he points 
to the “ immutable verities ” as showing that “an offensive 
of manceuvre,” implying a well-trained and well-led army, 
must in the end prevail, and that “a passive defensive must 
fail,” assuming, of course, in each case that the numbers are 
not hopelessly disproportionate. He shows elsewhere that 
numbers alone need not prevail. The successful General is 
the one who disposes his forces so as to have a superiority 
at the required place and at the given time. Marshal Foch 
recalls the famous conversation between Napoleon and Moreau. 
Napoleon said: “It is always the large numbers that beat 
the small numbers.” “ But,” said Moreau, “with small 
armies you have often defeated large armies.” “‘ Even then,”’ 
teplied Napoleon, ‘‘ it was always the small number that was 
beaten by the large number”; and he went on to show how 
he had always concentrated his mass of attack against the 
enemy’s weak spot, where he thus had a temporary superiority. 
Marshal Foch discussed the objection that such rapid concen- 
trations were impossible nowadays, and declined to accept it. 
If proper use was made of railways and other technical means, 
great movements of troops would still be possible. He was 
nght, though he did not perhaps foresee the part that the 
motor-’bus would play in this war. We all know now that it 
is possible to surprise the enemy with an attack in great force 
on a sector where he did not expect it or where he thought to 
receive some warning. Marshal Foch foresaw and demon- 
strated the possibility some fifteen years ago. 

It is curious to observe that he expected a modern war to 
be of brief duration. Perhaps he was thinking only of a 
Franco-German war, without Allies on either side. In any 
case he erred with the vast majority, including, of course, the 
Germans, who would never have gone to war if they had 
known that it would last over four years. His view was that, 
as the calling-up of the men would cause the social machine 
to stop, the war must be short and very violent. Experience 
has shown us, however, that the women can “carry on.” 
In another point Marshal Foch did not read the future accu- 
rately. He maintained that Germany would not violate 
Belgium in order to attack France, because it would be disad- 
vantageous to her from a military standpoint. The Germans 
would have to detach troops to blockade Antwerp and to 
occupy Brussels, and they would give the French an oppor- 
tunity of attacking them in flank, provided always that the 
French armies were massed in a suitable district from which 
they could operate in any direction. We do not know whether 
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Marshal Foch has modified his opinion as to the military 
defects of the Belgian line of invasion. Inasmuch as the 
invasion failed to effect its purpose in a rapid and decisive 
victory, the Marshal was right. On the other hand, it may be 
contended that the German plan was faultily executed. “We 
need hardly add that from a political standpoint the invasion 
of France through Belgium was a fatal blunder as well as an 
unpardonable crime. But though Marshal Foch credited the 
Germans with more sense than they showed in attacking 
neutral Belgium, and though he looked for a short war, his 
writings show an astonishing foreknowledge of the problems 
and difficulties of modern warfare. Despite all its novelties, 
a war of to-day would, he was confident, be decided on the 
same broad strategic principles as any other war in the past. 
It would be decided not by elaborate strategic schemes, nor by 
geographical conquests, but by the ordeal of battle, in which 
the side that concentrated its forces in superior numbers at 
the critical point would win. Marshal Foch is now supplying 
a series of object-lessons from which, even better than from his 
books, the public may learn what grand strategy means. 





THE BRITISH PRISONERS IN TURKEY. 

\ 7 E have read with particular interest the first Report of 

/ the “ Prisoners in Turkey Committee.” No one with 
a spark of feeling could read this Report without distress, 
though also with good hope that the improvements brought 
about by the Committee in supplying and communicating with 
the British prisoners in Turkey will be greatly multiplied in 
future. If it be true that the lot of some of the prisoners in 
Germany hardly bears thinking of, what are we to say of the 
misfortunes and sufferings of those who are in Turkey ! 
Though the Turks may easily be more humane than the Ger- 
mans, the conditions are more cruel. Pity might exhaust its 
vocabulary and yet not measure the human suffering, for 
indeed the facts are beyond the ordinary imagination. The 
“Prisoner of Chillon” has become a legend, and the experi- 
ences of all prisoners notoriously have a special niche in 
history ; but it is certain that the suffering of prisoners in the 
past four years cannot find its match in any past record. The 
fact that about half the British prisoners in Turkey have died 
speaks for itself, and what we desire to do in this article is to 
call attention to the labours of the “ Prisoners in Turkey 
Committee,” and to ask that the Committee should be given 
every kind of support by Members of Parliament and by others 
who are able to perform the office of what is called “ bringing 
pressure to bear.” 

One of the first impressions which the Report makes upon 
us is that neither the War Office nor the Admiralty was sym- 
pathetic towards the work of the Committee. If there was 
sympathy it was at all events disguised. But even in saying 
this let us be fair. It must always be remembered that the 
War Office and the Admiralty largely bear the responsibility 
of maintaining our man power. Whenever there is a question 
of exchange of prisoners, it is the obvious duty of both the 
War Office and the Admiralty to insist that the exchange shall 
not be to the detriment of our power in the field or on the sez, 
This obvious duty almost requires that the War Office and the 
Admiralty should keep a stern face whenever the question of 
prisoners is being discussed. It is for them to insist upon the 
truth that it is an obligation of honour and discipline upon a 
soldier not to be taken prisoner if he can possibly avoid it. 
Clearly if the War Office and the Admiralty out of gentleness 
of heart were to let it be known that the prisoners could look 
forward normally to enjoying a bed of reses, they would be 
yutting a premium upon surrender among a class of men— 
seem dirt small—who through weakness of nerve or resolu- 
tion are naturally prone to surrender. But when all this has 
been admitted, it must be said that the case of all prisoners in 
this war, and especially in Turkey, is a very special one, and 
for our part we cannot conceive that the War Oflice and the 
Admiralty would have failed in their duty if they had displayed 
more sympathy and helpfulness than the “Prisoners in 
Turkey Committee ” are able to record. There are surrenders 
and surrenders ; prisoners and prisoners. No one can possibly 
say of those British prisoners who were taken at Kut, for 
example, that they put up anything but a glorious defence. 
The surrender was inevitable. 

The Report states that the efforts of the Committee to 
obtain an interview with representatives of the War Office 
were at first unsuccessful, and it was found necessary to put 
a number of questions in the House of Commons. At the 
last conference, however, held on August Ist of this year, 
an officer from the War Office was present. On Augyst 2nd 
the Prime Minister received a deputation, and promised to 
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give his careful consideration to the demands of the 
Committee. A good deal is said in the Report about the 
Berne Agreement. This Agreement was signed in December, 
1917, but was not ratified by the Turks till April. It provides 
for the immediate repatriation of 300 British and 700 Indian 
invalid prisoners in exchange for 1,500 Turkish invalid 
prisoners, and for the subsequent repatriation of prisoners 
suffering from certain specified disabilities. The repatriation 
is to take place by sea, and the “exchange ship” is to sail 
from Alexandria to Scala Nuova, near Smyrna. Food and 
clothing for the British prisoners in Turkey are also to be 
sent by this ship. Before the ship can leave Alexandria, 
however, guarantees must necessarily be obtained from 
the German and Austrian Governments that she will not 
be attacked. So far the guarantees have not been obtained, 
in spite of the efforts of our delegates at the Anglo-German 
Conference at The Hague, of the Spanish Ambassador at 
Vienna, of the Swedish Minister in London, and of the Dutch 
Minister at Constantinople. But even when the guarantees 
have been obtained, if they ever are, about ten weeks will 
be necessary to warn the German submarines at sea of the 
errangement. Probably the German Government is with- 
holding the guarantees in the hope of embittcring our relations 
with Turkey. In brief, it is impossible to say when the ship 
will sail. Cf course there might be an exchange of prisoners 
by land, but this arrangement is deemed hopeless, because 
(ierman influence at Constantinople would obstruct exchange 
by land just as much as an exchange by sea. Nevertheless, 
the Committee hope for a much wider basis of exchange in 
the end than that contemplated in the Berne Agreement. 
Jt has already been said that more than half the British 
prisoners have died, and the mortality among the Indians 
has been nearly as high. According to a statement made 
by Mr. Hope in the House of Commons on July 23rd, 530 
british prisoners and 733 Indian prisoners have died in 
Turkey since January Ist, 1917. The attempts of the 
Committee to send through food and clothing to the prisoners 
make a long record of difficulty and disappointment. Owing 
to the scantiness of transport, supplies either do not reach 
the camps or are many months—even over a year—on the 
way. Money has been sent but, owing to the scarcity of 
supplies and the depreciation of the Turkish paper currency, 
the purchasing power is small. According to recent infor- 
mation, bread costs about 2s. to 4s. a pound, sugar about 
20s. a pound, potatoes about Is., and other things are propor- 
tionately expensive. In the winter the prisoners suffer 
greatly from the cold because fuel is unobtainable or beyond 
their means. As regards the broader basis of exchange, 
the Committee suggest that all prisoners should be exchanged 
who have been eighteen months in captivity. They further 
suggest that exchanges might take place through the lines 
ui Palestine, like the exchanges which were carried out in 
Mesopotamia in 1916. If the military objections to an 
exchange through the lines are really insuperable, there is 
the further possibility of effecting an exchange by way of 
Bulgaria, Austria and Switzerland. 

The efforts made to supplement the inadequate food and 
clothing supplied by the Turkish Government have hitherto 


been made in two ways, first by purchases in Constantinople | 








and Aleppo, and secondly, by parcels sent through Switzer- | 


land by post or by means of the American 
Company. It is stated, however, that no more than ten 
pounds of food per person and no clothing at all have left 
Switzerland for Turkey during the last seven months. 
During the same period about 600 pounds of food and two 
outfits of clothing have been sent to each prisoner in Germany. 
The contrast is painful and instructive. The parcel post to 
Turkey has been reopened, but it cannot be relied upon. 
The Committee very wisely insist that all supplies should be 
duplicated—that is to say, the quantities sent by each route 
should be calculated on the assumption that the parcels sent 
by the other route will fail to arrive. The great thing is to get 
the parcels into Turkey, for experience shows that when 
parcels have reached Turkey they are forwarded to the camps. 
In the desperate circumstances people must not yield to the 
temptation to say that because there are delaysand failures it 
is not worth while to send supplies. Suppose that a person 
whose life was very valuable, or who personally was dear to 
you, was confined in a dungeon into which food could be intro- 
duced only by throwing it up on to the roof in the hope that a 
certain proportion would fall through a slit in the roof into the 
dungeon. The fact that a large part, if not most. of the food 
failed of its mark would not deter any humane or persevering 
person from keeping up a shower of food. Let us keep on 


throwing food to the British prisoners in Turkey. That is all 
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we can do, and we certainly must not do less. Precious liye; 
depend upon it. At the conference at the Hou e of Commons 
on August Ist, the War Office representative objected to the 
—— of any clothing via Switzerland to the rank and fila 
unless guarantees were forthcoming that it would reach camp 
The objection was afterwards withdrawn. On August 5th the 
War Office authorized the dispatch by relations of British 
officers of a hundred pounds of food monthly, clothing as hero. 
tofore, and also one blanket. Care Committees may dispatch 
to other ranks sixty pounds of food monthly, winter clothing 
including a greatcoat, and one blanket, and further supplies of 
clothing after six months. The War Office wi.l also send to the 
Dutch Minister at Constantinople a reserve of clothing and 
blankets equivalent to a quarter of the quantities sent in 
individual parcels. The War Office will further send from 
Alexandria food for four months for both officers and men, 
two blankets for each officer and man, and clothing for ths 
rank and file. The Committee consider that these arrange- 
ments may for the present be regarded as satisfactory, pro- 
vided that proper effect is given to them. The latest letters 
from prisoners indicate that the need is most urgent. 

A curious episode is that of the temporary stopping of 
the bread ration for officers. Last February the Turks 
stopped issuing bread at Government rates to British officers 
as a reprisal for our refusal to allow that privilege to Turkish 
officers in India. The Government of India have now given 
way on this point, and the Turkish Government have been 
asked to end the reprisal. No answer, however, has yet 
been received from Turkey. One would like to know whether 
the certaintv—for such tt would seem to be -that reprisals 
would take place in Turkey was considered by the Government 
of India. It is most touching to learn that there is evidence 
that some of the British officers are denying themselves 
proper food, while their wives at home are doing the same 
thing, in order that slender money resources may not be 
exhausted. The strain on those resources will be understood 
when it is stated that £15 sterling here has a value of only 
about £3 sterling in Turkey. Unfortunately, medical 
officers in some cases are deprived of the staff allow- 
ances they drew on active service. They get no ration 
allowance in lieu of the free rations they drew on active 
service, and a portion of their pay is withheld until they 
are released. Surely in the peculiar circumstances these 
grievances should at once be remedied. We congratulate 
the Committee on the work they have accomplished. It has 
had its results, and we earnestly hope that it will have more. 
In particular, we should like to express the hope that the 
proposal for the exchange of prisoners through the lines wilt 
be most carefully considered. There may be decisive reasons 
against it, but we do not know what they are, and we trust 
that there will be no absolute refusal by the War Office till 
the matter has been exhaustively examined. In this direction 
lies the best hope for the unhappy prisoners. 





INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 
[* an article in the Nineteenth Century and After for 
A September, Sir Theodore Morison, who has spent many 
years of his life in India and two years recently in German 
Kast Africa, puts forward a proposal that after the war the 
colony which was German East Africa shall be specifically 
assigned to India as a field for Indian colonization. He 
further proposes that India should be responsible for the 
administration and defence of this extensive colony—in fact, 
that this great region of Kast Africa should, so far as we 
follow his argument, occupy towards India much the same 
position as a Crown Colony occupies towards the Government 
of the United Kingdom. His primary argument is that 
Indians are excluded more or less completely from all the 
self-governing dominions, and that therefore India, by way of 
compensation, ought to receive a colony of her own. As 
regards the exclusion of Indians from the white colonies, 
Sir Theodore apparently identifies himself with the average 
white colonist’s attitude, but in going so far as he does in 
this direction he weakens his own case. It is legitimate that 
the European inhabitants of the self-governing colonics 
should object to wholesale Asiatic immigration which might 
swamp their form of civilization and substitute for it another 
form which, whether theoretically better or worse, would 
certainly be fundamentally different. That may be conceded 
without hesitation. Some of the self-governing colonics 
have, however, gone far beyond this. They have refused to 
draw any distinction between Indians and Indians. Their 
regulations equally bar the settlement of a thousand Indian 
coolies or the temporary visit of a cultivated Indian gentle- 
man. For the latter barrier there is no excuse, and one of the 
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first matters which ought to be discussed by the Imperial 
Conference is the desirability of such modifications in colonial 
anti-Indian legislation as will permit cultivated Indians who 
have adopted European standards of life free access to all 


parts of the Empire. If this were done, a good deal of the 
bitterness which has been created throughout India by such 
incidents as the treatment of Indians in South Africa would 
be removed. As matters stand, the sentiment of the whole 
of India, with all its variety of races and religions, is united in 
condemning the treatment of India by the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire. It is regarded as an insult 
by everyone born in India. 

“Happily there aro large parts of the British Empire in 
which this issue between Kuropean and Asiatic does not arise, 
and already, especially in the West Indies, Indian immigrants 
are welcomed as permanent settlers, have made homes for 
themselves, and are building up a higher civilization than they 
left behind them in India. Especially is this the case in 
British Guiana. This fact strengthens Sir Theodore Morison’s 
argument for similar freedom of Indian immigration into 
German East Africa. It is difficult to understand, however, 
why he should limit his argument to that portion of Kast 
Africa which was till recently German. The Aga Khan, in 
his book India in Transition, rightly appeals for British as 
well as German East Africa as a field for Indian settlement. 
He writes: “ To the Indian conversant with public affairs 
there is something singularly revolting in the desire of a mere 
handful of his white fellow-subjects to keep East Africa as a 
preserve for themselves. There are but some 65,000,000 
whites in the British Empire, and they have for their almost 
exclusive enterprise not only the United Kingdom . . 
but the immense tracts of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa proper. Yet a small section desires to bar to the 
315,000,009 of Indian subjects of the King the lands of Kast 
Africa, to which their labour and enterprise for centuries 
have given them an unanswerable claim.” 

The fact stated by the Aga Khan in the last sentence is 
one which ought not to be forgotten. For a long time past 
Indians have, without any Kuropean assistance, pushed their 
trade throughout Kast Africa and helped immensely in tho 
development of the country. Many of these Indians are 
men of substance who have established profitable businesses, 
acquired freehold property, and even built houses for Euro- 
peans to live in. In Nairobi a very large proportion of the 
houses occupied by the English and other European residents 
are owned by Indians, yet no Indian is permitted to settle in 
the town. This is an indefensible expression of racial prejudice 
which ought never to have been tolerated by the Colonial 
Office. In Kast Africa white men must always be a mere 
insignificant fraction of the total population. and it is as 
ridiculous for them to exclude Indians from Naircbi as it would 
be for Anglo-Indians to exclude Indians from Simla. British 
Hast Africa is a Crown Colony and the Colonial Office has 
absolute control in this matter. It ought without delay to 
get rid of what is an unwarranted and inexcusable insult to 
Indians of every class. On this point. we go beyond Sir 
Theodore Morison and assert that not in German Kast Africa 
only but in British Kast Africa also the movement of Indians 
should be as free as in India itself. 

When, however, Sir Theodore Morison in his anxiety to redress 
Indian grievances puts forward a proposal that German Kast 
Africa should be definitely assigned to “ India ’—whatever 
“India “’ may mean in this connexion —asa quasi-Crown Colony, 
we feel bound to joinissue with him. At the present moment, and 
for a long time to come, whatever may be the fate of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, the Government of India will 
be under the direct control of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. Does Sir Theodore propose that in all matters 
affecting that portion of East Africa which he wishes to assign 
to India the Government of India is to act on its own authority 
without consulting Whitehall? If so, he would give to the 
Government of India a greater power of control in Africa than 
in India itself. Such a proposal clearly cannot be defended. 
If, on the other hand, the Government of India will continue, 


a3 it must, to be subordinate to Whitchall in ail matters, then | 
| be suggested ? 


there is no obvious reason why the control of East Africa 
should pass by a circuitous route through Simla or Delhi 
instead of proceeding direct from Whitehall. 

The truth appears to be that Sir Theodore Morison has 
mixed up his support of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme for 
creating an Indian democracy on Western lines out of the 
multiform and essentially aristocratic elements in Indian life 
with his quite legitimate desire to provide an outlet for Indian 
emigration and to redress a grievance of sentiment which 
affects all Indian races alike. By all means let the British 








Government throw open the whole of Kast Africa to Indian 
immigration, and invite—if an invitation be necessary — 
Indians to assist in the development of the country. As Sir 
Theodore Morison points out, in many respects Indians can 
teach Africans better than Europeans can, because they are 
more nearly on the same industrial plane. But it does not in 
the least follow that India can produce men suitable to under- 
take the responsibility of administering the whole country a: 
if it were an Indian Crown Colony. Nor does it follow that the 
Indian official would be in the least degree more sympathetic 
to the African subject. Liven Sir Theodore mentions with 
regret that a roving Punjabi who had lived for seven or cig!it 
years in East Africa displayed “as much racial arrogance 23 
ever an Englishman did in India.” It is quite true, that after 
the war the difficulty of finding young Englishmen or Scotsmen 
to undertake the duties of government in the tropical parts of 
the Empire will be very serious. The war in this respect has 
involved us in losses which cannot be made good for more than 
a generation. But the inference to be drawn is, not that we 
should wipe our hands of the whole responsibility for all the 
uncivilized races that inhabit British and German East Africa, 
but that as far as possible we should delegate responsibility in 
detail either to Indian scttlers or progressively to Africans 
themselves as they show their capacity for discharging the 
duties entrusted to them. There is, indeed, no reason why the 
question of the administration of East Africa should be mixe1 
up with the much larger question of the treatment of Indian 
settlers. The great point to aim at is to get rid wherever we 
can within the Empire of the unfair treatment to which Indians 
are subjected in certain dominions. The conquest of German 
East Africa opens a vast new area of tropical country to Indian 
settlement under British rule. It is quite right that we should 
seize this opportunity for encouraging Indian settlers in every 
possible way, but we ought not to be centent to extend that 
encouragement only to German East Africa ; it ought also io 
include British East Africa. Provided the whole of this great 
African territory is thrown open to Indians on equal terns 
with immigrants of any other race, a considerable part of tle 
present legitimate Indian grievance against the Britis: 
Kmpire will be removed. 





THE WOMAN’S SENIGR WAR SERVICE, 
T is hardly to be wondered at that in the fifth year of the War 
the word * shortage ” should have become the most hard 
worked noun in the British language. But, while 
may regard its own inevitable privations with comparative i:- 
difference, extreme anxiety would be caused by any hint of incon. 


the nation 


venience or want of attention to its fighting men. Even the most 
indifferent civilian cannot conte:nplate with any degree of patienc> 
that the men who have been in the trenches should be disappointe 1 
of the help and comfort they expect when they com? home wounded. 
Any fear, therefore, of a shortage either of nurses or in that grea’ 
auxiliary service universally, though ungrammatically, known as the 
“ V.A.D.’s,”” The official 
figures tell us of over fifteen hundred Red Cross Hospitals, with 
total of between sixty and seventy thousand beds, in which members 
of Volunteer Aid Detachments are serving under the supervision o¢ 
trained nurses. ed in th: 
efficiency of the service and in the conditions under which it is 


becomes a matter of national anxiety. 





The public is, therefore, deeply interest 


Every one remembers the enthusiasm of the Red Cros; 
In those days, capable anl 


working. 
worker at the beginning of the War. 
efficient women were crowding into the Auxiliary Hospitals, askin s 
nothing better than to have allotte] to them the most monotonous 
and arduous tasks. Was anything done to retain the services of 
these enthusiasis 30 that they should not be tempted away by com:- 
peting War Services, but should romain at the disposal of the Rel 
Cross to meet the ever-expanding needs of the sick? Is there any 
real danger that an actual shortage of workers in Auxiliary Hospitals 


+ 


may arise, or, failing this, that the authorities responsible for their 
may have to lower the standarJd of efficicucy to secure 


maintenance j 
the necessary number of workers? If there is, or may be, a shoriag», 
that of the workers themselves o¢ of the Societio; 


Can any romody 


whose fault is it ? 
responsible for serving the sick and wounded ? 
These are matters on which the nation has a righ: 
to be informed, and questions which it will do well to ask. 

The idea set before the Red Cross Detachments before the War 
was that of intensive service during a short emergency. Viilag> 
Halls and other suitable buildings were to be fitted up as Clearing 
Stations where the wounded were to be temporarily cared for 01 
their way to the Base Hospitals. The whole organization was t» 
be of an improvised nature only calculated to stand the strain of 4 
short ecrisis—a crisis of intense excitement and strenuous exertion. 
Such was the ideal of service held up before the eyes of the pre-War 
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V.A.D. In a recent magazine article the reality has been summed 
up in a single sentence, “‘ Four years of house work in the Auxiliary 
Hospitals,” and to the eternal honour of the V.A.D. be it said that 
the pa‘ient loyalty of a large number of them has stood the strain. 
““ Who sweeps a room as for God’s Word, makes that and the action 
fine.” To those who have been steadfast in the monotony of this 
dull task, all praise. But the question which is of concern to the 
nation is whether there is a sufficient supply of women cast in so 
heroic a mould that they are able, year after year, to plod along 
the gratuitous path of duty with no hope of promotion or reward. 
More than all, are they able to withstand the tempting invitation 
to cast off their aprons and dressed either in khaki or in doublet 
and hose enter paid national service with equal prestige and with 
the prospect of promotion according to their qualifications? The 
best guide which the public can obtain in trying to answer the 
question about numbers is official information from Devonshire House. 
A recent intimation has been issued that, owing to the shortage of 
V.A.D.’s, Auxiliary Hospitals must for the future depend less on 
help from Headquarters in staffing and more on the sources of local 
Letters of appeal for recruits are published at intervals in 


supply. 
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the Press, both from Headquarters and locally, and last spring | 


there appeared to be a shortage of members for work other than 
actual nursing in the Hospitals in France. It must be remembered 
that the number of registered members of Women’s Detachments is, 
unfortunately, very little guide to the amount of service available, 
a registered member being by no means the same thing as a full- 
time worker. It must also be remembered that Hospitals, though 
the principal, are not the only places where V.A.D.’s undertake 
Red Cross work. Hostels are required where the V.A.D.’s on duty 
can be housed and looked after, for under the present domestic 
conditions of most households V.A.D. workers can no longer hope 
to be offered private hospitality. Various other branches of 
subsidiary work are wanted, and the V.A.D.’s are regarded as a 
useful reservoir from which a large portion of the required statis 
can be provided. We may easily credit, too, that the Detachments 
have been subjected to a shrinkage which docs not appear in 
statistics. Many of the best Peace time officers of these organiza- 
tions were women over the age at which they are still 
eligible for training in ward work-——others again have found the 
strain of Hospital work too heavy, but these remain on the rolls 
of the Detachments, and while able to do light work do not add to 
the fighting strength available for Hospital duty. It does not 
seem either that any effort has ever been made to induce members 
of Voluntary Aid Detachments serving in Auxiliary Hospitals to 
undertake any very definite term of service. In the new Women’s 
Services the members “sign on” for a specified period—the 
\.A.D. on enrolment merely signs a form in which she promises not 
to give less than a month's notice of ber wish to leave. 


Taking all the above faets into consideration, it seems as though 
an inquiry into the real state of the case might prove useful, and if 
a serious shortage exists, or is imminent, a remedy be sought before 
a breakdown occurs. A recent letter in the Times from the Chairman 
of the Surrey Red Cross County Committee suggests the recognition 
of two years’ work in an Auxiliary Hospital as the equivalent of one 
year in the genera! training of a certificated nurse. While this seems 
a practical suggestion, it may be doubted whether the prospect of 
two or three more years of subordinate work will prove a very great 
incentive to any but the real enthusiasts of the nursing art. The 
V.A.D., though heroic, is human, and what she would like would be 
some prospect of advancement and recognition in a State Service 
now—not the prospect of membership of a civilian profession in the 
distant days of “after the War.” Should she be obliged to transfer 
her services from one Hospital to another, in spite of the blue bar, 
which she can earn after two years’ work, promotion has at present 
little more stability than her own term of engagement, while in the 
ranks of her Detachment even the modest stripe of the N.C.O. cannot 
be hers, for the Section Leaders of the Men’s Detachment have no 
recognised counterpart in the Women’s. Thus, as far as Detachment 
rank goes, the member who has seen four years’ service is exactly on 
a level with the newest recruit. But the esprit de corps which was 
carefully tended in Peace time seems greatly to have diminished 
under the strainof War conditions, and the question has been asked 
whether the Voluntary Aid Detachment as established is a unit 
worth preserving. 

An effort at amending the conditions was made in the spring of 
this year, when a scheme was devised whereby a certain number of 
V.A.D.’s in Auxiliary Hospitals may draw allowances, the allotment 
of which, however, is not to depend on the member's capability, but 
her financia In the preface of the official 
prblication of the accounts of Auxiliary Hospitals a hope is ex- 
pressed that the sum allotted will be found sufficient, “as a large 
uumber of V.A.D.’s will not draw any allowances.” The difference 
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between the grudging “ allowance” which has to be applied for in 
forma pauperis and the recognized and acknowledged “ Pay ” which 
is drawn by all members of the new Women’s State Services ig 
immense, and it does not seem probable that the institution 
of the above system will do much to render service in Auxili 

Hospitals attractive. It can thus hardly be denied that the 
V.A.D. is the Cind>rella of the new services. The professionay 


; nurses regard its members with a half-pitying contempt which 


the amateur conditions of enrolment and status have done little to 
allay. The V.A.D. works long hours, not always under the most 
comfortable conditions. She has little hope of promotion, none of 
reward, and the “ allowance” which she may obtain, if she posi, 
tively cannot afford to serve for nothing, amounts only to a sum 
(£20 a year) which a self-respecting War-time kitchenmaid would 
scoff at. The hard and monotonous jobs in the Hospital fall naturally 
to her lot, and the only objective which she has to work for is that 
of self-sacrifice. And yet with all this it is of immense importance 
to the nation that the ranks of the Service should not be depleted, 
but should be maintained by the yearly recruitment of a sufficient 
number of intelligent, active women of suitable age and of high 


character. It is impossible to contemplate without dismay the pos- 


sibility that the Service may fail to maintain the work it has under. 


taken and the Auxiliary Hospitals be inadequately staffed. The 
matter is important enough to warrant inquiry, for no risk of 
such a failure can be tolerated. Let the nation find out the 
state of the case, and if the conditions are at fault, and the 
strain too great, insist on reforms which will insure a sufficient 
supply of recruits to enable the V.A.D. Service to “ carry on.” 





A FLOATING HOME. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

LIKE I expect the great majority of your readers, was delighted 
with the account which recently appeared in the Spectator 
of ‘A Floating Home. Everybody, some time in his life, has 
wanted either to live upon a small island of his own, or else upon 
something which was half a boat and half a house. I was particu- 
larly pleased with the account which the author gave of the cup- 
boards and indeed of all the internal economy of the barge house, 
and of how “ dodgy” and economical are its fittings. It suggested 
to me at once to turn up the delightful account of the great Pheeni- 
cian ship and its neatness and propriety which Xenophon gave 
to his wife in order to make her realise how to keep her house in 
an orderly fashion. It is not perhaps quite as appropriate as | 
thought before I refreshed my memory, but yet it is so pleasant 
and delightful in itself that I think I must share it with your readers 

in Dakyns’ spirited translation. 

I may remind the readers of the Spectator that ‘‘ The Economist,” 
which purports to be a dialogue between Socrates and a distinguished 
country squire whom he met at the Academy—a sort of Lord 
Althorp and Arthur Young rolled into one—is really Xenophon’s 
artless account of how he, like so many another husband out of a 
job, lectured his patient young wife upon how to run her house. 
No one could read ** The Economist ” without feeling that though 
it is Socrates and Ischomachus who are supposed to talk, the real 
interlocutors are Mr. and Mrs. Xenophon. 

But I must return to my Phoenician ship. This is the charming 
passage which introduces and describes it. I believe Lucian has a 
somewhat similar description of a Trireme Tramp, but it must 
be very good if it is better than this :— 

‘**T must tell you what strikes me as the finest and most accurate 
arrangement of goods and furniture it was ever my fortune to set 
eyes on; when | went as a sightseer on board the great Phoenician 
merchantman, and beheld an endless quantity of goods and gea 
of all sorts, ail separately packed and stowed away within the 
sinallest compass. I need searce remind you (he said, continuing 
his narrative) what a vast amount of wooden spars and cables a 
ship depends on in order to get to moorings ; or, again, in putting 
out to sea; you know the host of sails and cordage, rigging a 
they call it, she requires for sailing; the quantity of engines anc 
machinery of all sorts she is armed with in case she should encounter 
any hostile craft ; the infinitude of arms she carries, with her crew 
of fighting men aboard. Then all the vessels and utensils, such 
as people use at home on land, required for the different messes, 
form a portion of the freight; and besides all this, the hold is 
heavy laden with a mass of merchandise, the eargo proper, which 
the master carries with him for the sake of traftic. Well, all these 
different things that I have named lay packed there in a space 
but little larger than a fair-sized dining-room. The several sorts, 
moreover, as [ noticed, lay so well arranged, there could be no 
entanglement of one with other, nor were searchers needed ; and 
if ail were snugly stowed, all were alike get-at-able, much to the 
avoidance of delay if anything were wanted on the instant. Then 
the pilot’s mate—‘ the look-out man at the prow,’ to give him his 
proper title—was, I found, so well acquainted with the place foi 
everything that, even off the ship, he could tell you where each 
set of things was laid and how many there were of each, just as 
well as anyone who knows his alphabet could tell you how many 
letters there are in Socrates and the order in which they stand. 
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I saw this same man examining at leisure everythin, which could 
possibly be needful for the service of the ship, His inspection 
caused me such surprise, I asked him what he was doing, whereupon 
he answered, ‘I am inspecting, stranger; just considering,’ says 
he, ‘ the way the things are lying aboard the ship ; in case Of acci- 
dents, you know, to see if anything is missing, or not lying snug 
and shipshape. There is no time left, you know,’ he added, ‘ when 
God makes a tempest in the great deep, to set about searching 
for what you want, or to be giving out anything which is not snug 
and shipshape in its place. God threatens and chastises sluggards. 
If only He destroy not innocent with guilty, a man may be content ; 
or if He turn and save all hands aboard that render right good 
service, thanks be to Heaven.’ So spoke the pilot’s mate ; and I, 
with this carefulness of stowage still before my eyes, proceeded 
to enforce my thesis: ‘ Stupid in all conscience would it be on our 
parts, my wife, if those who sail the sea in ships, that are but small 
things, can discover space and place for everything ; can, moreover, 
in spite of violent tossings up and down, keep order, and, even 
while their hearts are failing them for fear, find everything they need 
tohand ; whilst we, with all our ample storerooms diversely disposed 
for divers objects in our mansion, an edifice firmly based on solid 
ground, fail to discover fair and fitting places, easy of access for 
our several goods! Would not that argue great lack of under- 
standing in our two selves? Well then! how good a thing it is 
to have a fixed and orderly arrangement of all furniture and gear ; 
how easy also in a dwelling-house to find a place for every sort of 
oods, in which to stow them as shall suit each best—needs no 
‘urther comment, Rather let me harp upon the string of beauty— 
image a fair scene: the boots and shoes and sandals, and so forth, 
all laid in order row upon row; the cloaks, the mantles, and the 
rest of the apparel stowed in their own places; the coverlets and 
bedding ; the copper caldrons; and all the articles for table use ! 
Nay, though it well may raise a smile of ridicule (not on the lips 
of a grave man perhaps, but of some facetious witling) to hear 
me say it, a beauty like the cadence of sweet music dwells even in 
pots and pans set out in neat array: and so, in general, fair things 
ever show more fair when orderly bestowed. The separate atoms 
shape themselves to form a choir, and all the space between gains 
beauty by their banishment. Even so some sacred chorus, dancing 
a roundelay in honour of Dionysius, not only is a thing of beauty 
in itself, but the whole interspace swept clean of dancers owns we 
separate charm.’ ”’ 


I shall not attempt to define “‘ what the girl told the soldier” 
or what were her remarks upon the pilot’s mate; but one has 
a sort of feeling from the remarks reported of Mrs. Xenophon that 
she was one of the women who think it best to let men blow off a 
good deal of steam about household matters, knowing quite well 
that they will never do a hand’s turn in the house themselves, 
Xenophon’s attitude towards his wife, although it was one of a great 
deal of affection and respect, was evidently almost exactly that 
described by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu when she undertook 
to compress Lyttelton’s book dealing with the duties of the sex 
and the male ideal of woman into an epigram:— 

** Be chaste in dress and sober in your diet. 
In short, my dearie, kiss me and keep quiet.” 

Before I leave the delightfully human and attractive twaddle 
of ** The Economist,”’ I cannot resist a reference to poor Xenophon’s 
pathetic allusions to “ the cavalry spirit,’ which crop up in every 
part of his writings, and pervade his work as much as the said 
“ cavalry spirit” is said to pervade our front at the present moment. 
For example, when in comparing a model household to a well- 
equipped force of all arms he is drawn to describe a review, he must 
needs say: ‘* Who but will gaze with wonderment as the squadrons 
of the cavalry dash past him at the gallop?” What makes this 
perpetual reference to “the cavalry spirit”? so pathetic is the 
tact that poor Xenophon’s only really big military exploit, and no 
doubt it was a very fine one, consisted in bringing a purely infantry 
force from a point now within the British lines in Mesopotamia to 
the Black Sea and thence to the Mediterranean. IGNoTUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
{To rae Epiror or tHE ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—The career of Sir Theodore Morison in India was that of a 
professor and teacher, not that of an administrator. He was 
brought into contact with Indians who habitually use English, 
and have the hybrid sentiments of the Anglicized Indian. The 
retired administrator, on the other hand, derives his 1impres- 





sions from more varied sources, but his sympathies are chiefly 
with the uneducated classes whom, among other preoccupations, 
it is his business to defend. The merchant in India comes into 
contact with again another stratum, and the planter meets only 
the humblest hewers of wood and drawers of water. The mis- 
sionary can generally be trusted to take a fair and impartial view 


of all classes, but he too, of course, has his professional bias. But 
the teacher of clever Indian lads is naturally the most optimistic 
of all, and is most impatient of the practical lets and hindrances 
to which the administrator is perhaps unduly attentive. 


| province to province ? The “ untouchables 





May I venture to call the notice of your readers to Mr 
Ramananda Chatterjee’s three pamphlets entitled Towards Home 
Rule, Parts I., II., and III. (Modern Review Office, Caleutta, 
1917) ? They contain an admirable summary of what educated 
Indians think and say. They are well worth reading, especially 
by those who, like myself, do not share all the views there 
expressed. It is very important, in a matter like this, to know 
what the other side thinks and says. With reference to your 
comment on Sir Theodore’s letter (Spectator, August 31st), may | 
say that the force of caste sentiment varies enormously from 
” are a product of the 
Dravidian south, where the upper castes claim a foreign origin 
and a quasi-racial superiority. In Bengal, the Brahmin has a 
rapidly waning prestige, and, in educated circles, has even aban- 
doned caste endogamy to some extent. There are instances of 
Kayasthas married to Brahminis, and intermarriage with 
Europeans is more common than is usually supposed. Once more, 
each province has its own social and political problems, and pan- 
Indian sentiment practically resolves itself into a common if still 


mitigated opposition to British rule. But in each province 
works, in various ways, the new ferment of social change.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. &..T. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Two Indian mails have brought me an interesting budget 
of letters from Hindu friends, most of whom mention the Montazu 
Report. The general impression left by these communications is 
one of reserve and expectation. Much must depend, obviously, on 
the spirit shown on both sides. Collaboration and association is 
the idea underlying the Report. Are both sides prepared to 
collaborate ? 

We are trying, it seems, to found a United States of India in 
an area about a third of that of the United States of America, 
and containing just three times the population, infinitely more 
varied and diverse in origin, culture and religion than any other 
such agglomeration of humanity in the world. Never, in all its 
history, has the whole of India, as it now exists, been combined 
in one political community before, including, ag it does, Balu- 
chistan on the one hand and Burmah on the other. There have 
been Emperors—Hindn, Buddhist, and Muslim—who have, from 
time to time, included nearly all the peninsula in a common 
submission to their domivion. But the present experiment goes 
far beyond that. We have one ingredient hitherto lacking—a 
sense of common Indian nationality among the educated classes of 
the more advanced races. ‘This is helped by the common use o! 
the English language and a common and natural desire to become 
more or less independent of British control. But there are not 
only large classes of ill-educated and inert cultivators who share 


this feeling faintly or not at all, but, also, there are races less 


advanced in secial and political aptitude than the aborigines ot 
America. ‘There are fierce and warlike Muslims on the North- 
West frontier and savage or semi-savage tribes on the North-East. 
All these have been welded together into one huge and disparate 
administration by British rule. It has been a wonderful achieve- 
ment. It has been largely effected by the use of Indian agency, 
and it is only natural that our loyal and efficient Agents, educated 
in Western methods, and increasingly conscious of their power to 
hold their own with Christian colleagues, should desire to have 
a larger share in initiative and responsibility. We have always 
overtly encouraged this quite natural asviration. An Indian is 
no longer handicapped by his nationality in attaining to positions 
of power and profit. On the contrary, many Indians have nuoto 
riously gained positions beyond the reach of Englishmen of 
similar capacity and experience. But this does not suflice. Edu 
cated India demands that the whole policy of the country shall 
be in Indian hands with a minimum of British interference. It 
it is still necessary to employ the services of Englishmen, let 
them be, frankly, the paid servants of a truly Indian Administra 
tion. And, of course, there are those (a minority, no doubt) who 
desire absolute independence for the whole of this crowded and 
extraordinarily disparate collection of races. Such is the problem 
which Mr. Montagu has faced. His suggested remedies for exisi 
ing evils will necessarily meet with a very varied reception in 
India itself. 

Can we, by means of the Report, or otherwise, arouse a keen 
and lasting spirit of collaboration and avoid drifting into an 
attitude of sterile hostility and criticism, such as is making 
modern Ireland the plague-spot of Western humanity’ The 
Services, on the whole, are keeping an open and a benevolent mind 
towards Indian aspirations. Cautious they must needs be, since 
theirs is the responsibility for law and order. But what seems 
chiefly needed is a common recognition of the gravity of the task 
and a desire to make mutual concessions. There are educated 
Indians who are still a little too sensitive to the kindliest 
criticisms, a little too ready to impute selfish and interested 
motives. That is natural and inevitable, and a similar spirit of 
distrust is not wholly absent on the other side. But there is a 
growing nucleus of sane and sound Indian opinion willing to 
collaborate with Englishmen of a like temperament. The problem 
is to encourage these and increase their number and activity, 


instead of worrying too much over irreconcilable extremists who, 
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for all their revolutionary aspect, are in fact bigoted reactionaries. 
Humour we want, and good humour, and a courageous encourage- 
ment of the really progressive elements in Indian social and 
political life.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 
A DISGRACE TO THE LONDON POLICE. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
€ir,—On Friday last at about 11.30 a.m. two special constables 
on duty in Hyde Park on the north side of the Serpentine were 
set upon by a body, some thirty strong and mostly young men, 
cf the regular Police Force marching through the park as 
strikers. They ordered the two “ specials ” to take off their arm- 
lets instantly and go off duty, on pain of being flung into the 
Serpentine. The “ specials”—both of whom wero well over the 
military age specified in even the latest Military Service Act— 
refused. They chanced to be brave men. Then the thirty rushed 
at the two, tore off their armlets and caps, hustled and loaded 
them with insults. A crowd gathered, including one good man 
and true, an Australian soldier. This man came forward and 
tried his best to protect the two “specials,” but what can three 
co against thirty? In the end the assailants—accusing the two 
specials of being shirkers from the Army !—went their way. The 
two “specials ”’ were left in possession, and they continued their 
patrol. I venture to think that every right-minded man, in or 
cat of the London Police Force, will agree that they behaved like 
men, while their assailants behaved like cads. The Australian 
soldier, who alone had the pluck to stand by the two men, ought 
surely to be traced—either by the Army, or by the new head of 
the police—and suitably honoured. Had there besn ten or half 
a dezen more men of his stamp on the spot, instead of a crowd ct 
enlookers, the outrage would not have taken place. I write to you 
because I strongly feel this incident of the strike cught not to be 
Lushed up. Possibly the bulk of the Londen police will them- 
s-lves desire to wash their hands of all part in it.—I am, Sir, 
dc., An Orp Apmirer or tHE Lonpon Po.ice. 
September 2nd, 1918. 








P. OCONNOR AND ULSTER UNIONISTS. 

{To raz Eprror or tee “ Specrator.’’] 

fiz,—There is ample evidence that the German Government had 
determined to bring about the European war in 1914 or 1915, when 
they had completed the augmentation and re-equipment of their 
::my and collected the last instalment of the capital tax levied 
for the purpose of strengthening their army and navy, which they 
had persuaded their people was the only guerantee for peace and 
zcainst attack hy envious neighbours. Mr. O’Connor’s contention, 
tlerefge, that the war was precipitated by something which 
happened in Ireland is without force. If, however, we admit, for 
the sake of argument, that trouble in Ireland had any effect in 
precipitating the war, the responsibility surely lies upon these 
whe so nearly succecded after thirty years of agitation in setting 
up a separate Parliament in this country, which, had it actually 
come into existence, would have placed great difficulties in the 
way of the British Government in conducting the war, and placed 
the safety of the Realm in serious danger. 

As I have already pointed out in the columns of the Spectator, 
dir Kdward Carson and the Ulster Unionists, so far from deserv- 
ing any blame in this matter, have earned the everlasting grati- 
tude of the whole Empire by preventing, by their determined 
2 ititude, the actual setting up of an Irish Parliament at the time 
when the war began. The purchase by Ulster Unionists of Ger- 
wan rifles (for which they paid a high price) and their vehement 
protests against being placed under the government of a disloyal 
Varliament in Dublin—protests which, in some isolated instances, 
t.ok the rhetorical form of a professed preference for government 
by the Kaiser to government by an Irish rebel Parliament (as 
who should say when canvassed by a candidate, “ I would sooner 
vote for the devil than for you, sir’’) were the natural and 
itevitable results of the pernicious advocacy of the disruption of 
the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland by Mr. T. P. 
("Connor and his friends, and they must bear the whole weight 
«ft any responsibility which rests upon anybody connected with 
freland for the outbreak of the war.—l am, Sir, &c., 

Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, H. pe F. Monreomery. 

NO PEACE CONFERENCE: THE BOYCOTT. 
[To tHe Epitoa or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
£in,—May I express grateful approval of your plea against any 
eesire on the part of this country “ to bring about wantonly the 
national destruction of Germany ’’? Absolute justice there must 
ke, but no vindictive punishment. At the same time, will you 
permit me to comment upon your approval of a six years’ boycott 
ei Germany, the policy of Mr. Havelock Wilson? I venture to 
believe that the adoption of such a policy would be just such an 
act of inhumanity as you, Sir, rightly deprecate. It would not 
punish the guilty people. These responsible for the hideous 
erimes of the submarine must be punished to the full, with no 
balf-measures, and if von Tirpitz coulkl be hanged so much the 
better. But is a boycott of Germ&ny either just as a punishment 
er politic as a peace measure? The answer to this can best be 
found if we try to put ourselves into the position ef the ordinary 


MR. T. 








German civilisn to-day. Suppose that England, her fleet para. 
lyzed, were being blockaded by an enemy who meant to starve us 
out: that our Press unanimously and continually dinned into our 
ears the enormity of our enemy’s policy, making war on non. 
combatants, women and children, starving them or trying to 
starve them, gradually but relentlessly; insisting that enemy 
hospital ships carried munitions; that counter-measures must be 
taken; that it is no worse to sink non-combatants at sea in 
defence of your own people at home than it is to kill them hy 
starvation, &c., &e. If this were done systematically, as it ig 
done in Germany, we should soon believe everything we were told, 
just as the Germans do. erein lies, I believe, the answer to the 
question raised by one of your correspondents as to why there 
has been so little protest in Germany against the crimes of their 
war-makers. The naval blockade of an enemy country is, we know, 
permissible by the law of nations. Yet it is horrible, and when 
first put into operation it must have aroused violent hostility and 
criticism. But the world has become accustomed to it. If sub- 
marine warfare is to be stopped it will only be stopped by tho 
quickened, hecause informed, conscience of those who now in 
Germany support it, most of whom are rendered ignorant of the 
vile enormities attending it. The one thing calculated to make 
the whole of Germasy unite in advocating its continuance as a 
permanent universal war mesure—as a naval blockade has 
become, because only force, not conscience, prevents it—is the 
adoption by the greatest and noblest sea power in the world of a 
policy, vindictive in itself, unjust in its practice, inhuman in its 
nature, punishing millions ef people for the crimes of others 
which they condone tirough ignorance perhaps, but which at 
present they are powerless to affect. Punish the guilty, yes, to 
the very end. But do let us avoid the shameful folly of hysterical 
vindictiveness and short-sighted, unworthy ruthle=sness. Toquote 
your own words: “‘ The best judges have always been men who 
leaned to humanity.’"—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. V. 

[We have done what was legal; the Germans what was not 
only illegal but criminal and barbarous beyond words. The 
difference is great. The material disadvantages of an anti- 
German boycott after the war are plain. We should suffer com- 
mercially, and we should reduce the capacity of Germany to pay 
indemnities. On the whole, however, we consider that the impres- 
siveness of a spontaneous unofficial declaration of horror at 
German crime (especially since that declaration would cause its 
authors to share in the general loss of prosperity) would outweigh 
the disadvantages. It would be a kind of moral purge—a wonder- 
ful episode for the whole world to reflect upon. It would never be 
forgotten.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE SERGEANT’S PEACE TERMS, 
{To THE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I think those who agree with your articles on “ Preparations 
for Peace” will be interested to read the following poem, which 
appeared in an American paper (The North American, Phila- 
de!phia) on June 12th, 1918.—I am, Sir, &e., X. 





“Tf they ask me for my terms of peace,’ said Sergeant Red 

McPhee, 

As we sat discussing the war we're in, ‘If ever they come to me 

For a word of counsel and good advice, I'll tell them right there 
and then 

That the time to quit is the day the Hun can never make war 
again. 

I've tasted the smoke and the dirt of war, I’ve looked at the 
havoc here, 

I've followed the trail of the brutal beast and know how he 
rules by fear. 

Back home there are two little lads of mine, and a bright-eyed 
smiling miss, 

As.d twenty years, if the ITun’s not tamed, will bring them to 
scenes like this. 


So it isn’t a question of land or sea, it’s a question of right and 


wrong. 
It’s a job of driving the Prussian brutes clear out of the lands 
of song, 


And a patched-up peace with his kind won't do. We must teach 
them the ways of men, 


And tame them, body and soul, so they shall never make war 


again. 

I'm tired,’ said Sergeant Red McPhee, ‘ and I'd like to go home 
to rest, 

The days of war are dreadful days, and the years of peace are 
best. 


But I wouldn’t stop now for a selfish peace, for as soon as his 
wounds are healed, 

Tf the Hun’s untamed and his lust’s uneurbed he will take to 
the battlefield.’ Epve.r A. Grest.” 





THE “ VICAR.” 


{To tHe Eprror or tse “ Spreraton.’’] 
Sir,—The attitude adopted by the “‘ Vicar of Christ ” towards the 
wat, as indicated by events or by the pleas of his apologists, is 
apparently at vsriance with that of his Principal towards some- 
what parallel incident:, as recorded in or to be inferred from the 
Gospels. 


Possibly a reconciliation might be most easily effected 
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jsion of these records on some such lines as would bring 


by a rev t - “i 
the Principal’s sentiments into harmony. I suggest a_ few 


examples. : é 

The Temptation.—“ I am prepared to fall in with your proposal ; 
hut as you may be unable to fulfil your promise of temporal 
power, I must stipulate that the secrecy of the compact be pre- 
served, so that I may be in a position, in case of your failure, to 
repudiate or deny it. I will, however, do all that is compatible 
with such secrecy to secure success for your enterprises, and to 
mitigate any penalties you may incur.” 

The Massacre of the Innocents.—‘ I have not been able to obtain 
accurate statistics. No doubt there has been considerable exag- 
geration; Ror must I assume the attitude of a judge. Full allow- 
ance should be made for important dynastic considerations which 
would seem to justify the plea of ‘ necessity.’ ” 

The Murder of St. John the Baptist.—“* St. John was unfor- 
headstrong. His interference with Herod’s arrange- 
I must discountenance any challenge of 
maintenance of which my own 


tunately 
ments was injudicious. 
autocratic authority, in the 
interests are involved.” 


—J am, Sir, «c., ConcILIATOR. 


WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES 
(To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Had the article in your of August 24th antitled 
“Women’s Work and Wages ” been written three, or even two, 
vears ago there would have been few, I think, who would have 
The war, however, has 
women 


issue 


disagreed with the views of the writer. 
things, and the economical position of 
umongst others. Formerly women were willing to accept inferior 
work, and, in many cases, were not paid anything like a living 
Now they know their own value, and the world at large 
It is, I suppose, to be understood that the writer 
of the article refers to the unmarried women wolkers. For he (or 
she) must allow that if the married women work, as do their 
husbands, generally speaking, to support their families, they are, 
The unmarried 


changed many 


wage. 


knows it also. 


even though women, entitled to the same pay. 
women workers are, compared with the married couples, few in 
But, with the exception of the five per cent. of ** super- 
”’ they generally marry. These women know that 
well that of their future husbands, 
whom to penalize because they are, as yet, 
unmarried, and they feel that they are justly entitled to have 
what they earn in order that they may help to provide for their 
future homes and a in case of hard times. The women 
who do not marry intend to be honestly paid in order that, when 
longer work, they may be able to support themselves 


Till now scarcely one woman in a thousand has 


number. 
fluous women, 
their work 


is as done as 


noboxly proposes 


© nest-egg ”’ 


they can ho 


on their savings. 


been able to do this. The “ necessary minimum,” of which the 
writer of “ Women’s Work and Wages” speaks, must provide 


this equally with the amount supposed to be necessary in the case 
of a male worker. The “law of supply and will 
improve the woman’s position. We have to face the fact that a 
very large proportion of the men who joined the Army will never 
return to their Women will still be required in 
large numbers when the war is over. The supply will certainly 
be insufficient and the demand greater even than at present. It 
is this fact, and the present political position of women, that will 


£ ” 


demand 


former work. 


give them the power to enforce their claim to this ‘ necessary 
minimum.” It may also be questioned if the “extra strength of 
the male gives him endurance. Do not insurance statistics prove 


that while most mea possess considerable muscular strength for 


” 


some years of their lives, it is doubtful if they have the endur- 
ance of women. Certainly they do not live so long.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epira M. TxHompson. 

St. Nicholas Terrace, York. 

[We have already admitted our correspondent’s case though we 
published a communicated article which took a rather different 
In our opinion the concession of the principle “ equal pay 
for equal work ’’ would be demanded by almost the whole electoral 
strength of the women, and much domestic trouble would result. 
It is better to accept the principle at once, and leave it to economic 
laws—far sterner judges than men—to adjust the working diffi- 
culties.—Ep. Spectator.] 


view, 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
parson’s wife, I am treated in some 
and so have a good deal of experience of the 


Sir.—Being a sort as a 
registry office, 
domestic servant problem. 
ubout the good servants, as they 
always be living happily together, even in these days. As regards 
the people who cannot keep servants, I think there are 
The first is to have maids in by the day on eight or nine 
hours shifts; I have seen this scheme mooted in a newspaper, 
and I think it might work excellently. Another remedy for a 
troubled mistress is this. Let her give up, if possible, all othe 
pursuits for a month and do her own work. At the end of that 
time she would, according to her temperament, either be so keen 
on the job that she would never want to give it up, or she would, 
having realized the difficulties, be much more lenient and con- 


mistresses or the good will 
two 


remedies. 


It is obvious that one need not trouble | 
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a 
siderate, and so become one of the good mistresses. I was obliged 
for financial reasons to give up keeping servants three years ago, 
and I must own I quailed when a very excellent general servant 
left the house and I had all sorts of unaccustomed drudgery to 
cope with; but I soon found i¢ was very interesting and could be 
done quite quickly. There are many labour- and time-saving 
* dodges ’’ as well as appliances that one learns to use when one is 
keen to keep one’s house spotless and one’s family well-fed, and 
yet have leisure to do lots of cther things as well. I should never 
keep a resident maid again unless compelled to by ill-health. 

I am convinced that the physical exertion entailed in doing 
one’s own work is far less wearing to the system than the worry 
which keeping even the best of servants brings, and I believe 
that why so many of the poorer classes live such happy and con- 
tented lives is that they have no strangers in their homes, and 
many have told me they would not keep servants if they could. 
To work for paople, whom at the best you merely respect in their 
personal affairs, for money, is really sordid; to work for, and con- 
sider the comfort of, your nearest and dearest for love, is not and 
never can be sordid—it is indeed the ideal of the home. Again. 
where you have servants of one class living in the same house as 
employers of another, you get two totally different atmospheres, 
and that fact lies at the bottom of neost disputes between mis- 
tresses and maids and prevents any real affection between them. 
Many people must keep maids, I know; but most would be better 
with daily ones; and hundreds would find that the joy of having 
their homes the habitation only of the people they love would 
outweigh the few backaches and soiled hands, which after al] are 
merely physica] and not mental or spiritual inconveniences.—| 
am, Sir, &c., E. B. 


(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—As a domestic servant of nearly thirty years in one family, 


1 have read with much interest the letters from ladies and 
servants which have appeared in your paper dealing with the 


above subject. I quite agree with those who say that two great 
drawbacks are (1) lack of lack of liberty. 
It lies in the hands of the mistresses to remedy both. If they 
respected their maids outside the well as inside 
the house, other people would also respect them. For 
why should a girl, because she happens to be a servant, be Mary 
or Sarah or Ermyntrude to the tradespeople or the charwoman : 
She is not their servant. If the maid’s name is mentioned at all, 
why not use the surname. 1 don’t see why it could not be Miss 
So-and-so; | mean the older maids. 
advantage of that, nor expect it in the house. 
liberty, as “ F. W.” points out, it is humiliating to a respectable 
girl to ask permission to run to the post, &. Yes, a lot could be 
done by the mistresses to make their maids envied and not looked 


social standing, (2) 


house as 
instance, 


No superior girl would take 
And with regard to 


down upon by shopgirls and school-teachers and such like. 

1 certainly do not think that the eight hours’ work 
answer, and I should not like it either. As others have said before, 
servant. 1 


would 


a good mistress can get a good was amused at any 
one doubting those letters written by ‘‘ Domestic Servants.” Even 
am, Sir, &c., 


A SERVANT. 


a servant has a certain amount of intellect.—I 


THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 


Sir,—l am obliged to the ‘* Local Fuel Overseer ” for his letter in 
your issue of the 17th ult., and 1 trust that his estimate of 
eighteen tons of coal may tall to my share. In the Times sum- 


information 


mary of the Order, which was my only source of 
when I wrote to you, it says: “ Additional allowances may be 
granted for aged and infirm persons, &.” ‘ ‘These allowances 


cannot be made except for good cause shown, and only to a very 
limited extent.” I applied to my doctor for a certificate both on 
my own account, and on that of another member of my household, 
who feels the cold intensely, and who has been told by a specialist 
that it is of the utmost importance for her to 
chronic deafness may be the result. My doctor in his answer says: 
‘1 shall give you a paper to show to the Controller, 
luck with it, but I fear no one will be listened to in this matter.” 
If there was a rea! shortage of coal, there would be nothing to be 
said; but so far as one can learn, the dearth in great measure 
is the result of the miners’ love for little work and much pay, 
as the output per man is now smaller than years ago, when there 
were fewer labour-saving appliances; and it has been stated that 
if they worked their full time there would be an increase of more 
than twenty million tons in a year. The Government expect their 
rationing scheme to effect a saving of eight million tons. 

The American system of fuel rationing seems to be fairer than 
ours, though possibly it might not be applicable here on account 
I certainly should not wish 


avold chills, ot 


and try your 


of central heating being rather rare. 
ten degrees lower would 
winter like the 


for so high a temperature as 68 degrees; 

amply content me; but if we have a severe 

two, I fear it is more likely to be somewhere in the region of the 

forties.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. 
* Ratronine In AmeRIca. 


The United States, which, like ourselves, is threatened with coal 
scarcity, is setting to work with vigour to prepare a household 
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ration scheme to come into operation for winter supplies. Its 
outstanding feature is that only so much coal will be allowed to 
a householder as is scientifically found sufficient to heat his house 
to t&deg. This plan has proved an unqualified success in Phila- 
delphia. The Official Balletin of July 8 describes the scheme as 
‘drastic, but no more so than conditions demand.’ No one will 
be deprived of coal actually needed for heating, but no one will 
be allowed fuel for waste or extravagance. The scheme will be 
worked through local bureaux which will exercise a censorship 
ever every order for coal received by any dealer, each order being 
compared with a figure obtained by very simple yet effective 
tormule showing the rating of the house where the coal is to be 
used. There will be actual inspection of all doubtful cases and a 
checking through inspectors of statements by householklers as to 
coal stocks and requirements. The bureawx will refuse to furnish 
any householder with more coal than a scientific analysis shows 
is necessary if the requisite care is taken in the heating of the 
house. Prosecution will follow any attempt to get extra supplies 
ty deceit or misrepresentation. It will be noted that in its basic 
principle the United States household coal rationing scheme differs 
trom that of England, where the allowance is determined by space, 
and from that of France, where it is based on the number of 
persens in the household.” 





Is A GENERAL ELECTION NECESSARY ? 
[To ree Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

€ip.—Net one elector in ten thousand (one hundred thousand ?) 
desires peace except on our own terms. Therefore, there is no need 
ef a General Election to find out what “ public” opinion (i.e., 
that of an overwhelming majority) is. The present House cf 
Csmmons is all but unanimous for going on with the war, and 
does its best to “ensue” it: no new House could do more. The 
end is the thing; not the means. There is no British «nergy to 
spare at the moment (to say nothing of money) from actual war 
work.—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. 





JOHN PAYNE. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
fin.—My life of John Payne, which has been written with the 
kind assistance of Payne’s exccutor, is now almost ready ior the 
press. I should be very glad to hear from any of your reacers 
vo possess letters written by or to Payne.—! am, Sir, &e., 
Cowper School, Olney, Backs. Tromas Wrigar. 





EVPLOYMENT OF TCBERCULOUS 
PERSONS. 
[To rue Evrror or rue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
fir,.—One of the many problems with which we are faced at the 
present time is the aftercare and employment cf tuberculous 
persons. This problem has been accentuated since the outbreak 
ef war owing to the large number of soldiers discharged from the 
Army with tuberculosis. A very interesting pamphlet dealing 
with this subject, written by Dr. Bardswell, Medical Adviser to 
the London Insurance Committee, is well worthy of the considera- 
tion of your readers, and it is for this reason that I veyture to 
write and say that the pamphlet can be obtained free of charge 
from the Central London Insurance Committee, Insurance Street, 
London, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hereert L. Woo ticomse 
(Chief Organizing Sccretary of the Charity Organisation Scciety). 
Denison Ucuse, 296 Veuchall Bridge Road, Londen, 8.W. 1. 


AFTER-CARE AND 





BISMARCK, 

{To rue Epitor or tre ‘“ Srrcrator.’’] 
fin,—Aprepos of your review (August 31st) of Mr. Grant Robert- 
son’s study of Bismarck, ene may recall the conclusion of an 
article which appeared long ago in La Semaine Frangaise: “ 1) 
a agrendi l’Allemagne, i] a ameindri l’Allemand.’"—I am, Sir, &e., 

Church Chevwelton, Northants. F. A. O’Brirs. 





CHILDREN'S HYMNS. 
{To rue Eprror ofr tee “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sin,—Yeou may thiuk this worth recording for the benefit of those 
who undertake to speck to children, or write hymns for them. 
A mother repeated the hymn, “ There’s a friend for little 
children,” and was stepped by the question of her three-year-old 
daughter: ‘Why were they co dirty? I suppose they had been 
gardening and had to change.” Seme of your readers will 
memember the lines: “Our earthly friends may fail us and 
ehange with changing years."—I am, Sir, &c., Canonicus. 





TRANSLATIONS. 

[To rut Epitoa or tHe “ Srecraton.’’) 
Pur,--Reading in your issue of August 18th the translation of 
Meleager’s Lament by Herbert Snow (afterwards Dr. Herbert 
Kynaston, Headmaster of Cheltenham College and Regius Pro- 
fessor at Durham University), I was reminded of a boy’s trans- 
lation of the Lament published in a schcol magazine ef which I 
was editor in 19¢4. It is, to my mind, so good for a boy’s work 
that I am emboldened to ask you to preserve it in your journal. 
--l am, Q'r, &e., Db. A. W, W. 
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Mereacer’s Lament ror Hetiopore. 


“ Where thou liest in Death’s keeping, 

Heliodore, 

Take these tears,—Ah! bitter weeping,— 
Love’s remaining store, 

Thy green barrow raining over, 
Tears for passion spent, 

Where my mournful cries still hover 
Friendship’s monument. 

Piteous cries e’en now I send her 
Where the dead sleep on: 

Empty are the gifts we render 
Unto Acheron. 

Dearest flow’r, Death came to weo thee, 
That resistless groom : 

Ah! the dust that clings unto thee, 
Lursting seed of bloom. 

Mother of the seed and sower, 
Earth, in soft arms pressed, 

Fokl this all-lamented flower 
Yo thy breast. 

October, 1664. 


GRAPE JAM. 
[To tne Eprror or tur ‘ Specraror.’’) 
£:r,—Your correspondent, “ S.B.,” will find a recipe for above in 
the “Gardening Notes’ in to-day’s Morning Post (August 31st). 
I purpose trying it provided I ean secure the necessary sugar.~ 
T am, Sir, &c., A. E. Reaper. 
Redelifie Ledge, Paignton. 





* ARCHIE.” 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir—In reading Major Bishop’s book Winged Warfare 1 was 
interested to sce that he stated therein that he was unaware of 
the origin of the term ‘“ Archie,” denoting anti-aircraft guns. 
Possibly its origin has been lost in the “ mists of antiquity,” buy, 
so far as my memory serves me, the term ‘* Archie” was derived 
from the catchwords “ Archibald, certainly not! ’’ which were rife 
amongst the men of the original B.E.F., as applied to the singu- 
larly ineffectual efforts of anti-aircraft guns—both our own and 
the enemy’s—of that period to combat the activities of aeroplanes, 
This may be of interest to your readers, as I have found that it is 


a frequent subject of discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., “* 1914.” 





“HOWLERS.” 

[To tur Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
S:n,—Possibly the following might find a place among “ howlers.” 
In a “general knowledge” paper a student was asked to define, 
among other words, ‘‘ Daniel cell’ (a well-known term in elec- 
tricity). His answer was: “I do not know much of the construc- 
tion of Daniel’s cell, but Daniel is dead—and the lions—so why 
revive painful memories ? ”"—I am, Sir, &e., 

€3 Cadogan Place, SW. Mevesina Seron-Cyristorrer. 


the writer's name or initiels, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 
—< j—_—. 
TO THE MARNE RIVER. 
Marne, on thy bank let some high sign be set 
Where thrice * the worki’s great Opposites have met; 
The lust of Rapine and the laws of Right, 
The fiends of darkness and the God of light. 
‘Thus far, no farther, blew the blast obscene 
Ilackening with poisoned breath Earth’s vital green; 
Thus far, no farther, swarmed the robber horde, 
Stayed here and turned by the avenging sword : 
Stayed and half spent. Let next year’s record tell 
Of that foul flood swept to its native hell. 
Erxrst Myers. 





tt 
BOOKS. 
——<o>——_—_—_ 
EXAMINATIONS.F 
Tire influence of examinations on modern life, though considerably 
if temporarily reduced by war conditions, may be illustrated by the 
curious fact that to the dreams common to humenity—the flying 
dream, the folling dresnm, the clothesless dream, the drecm in whieh 
the horror of infinity pleys a part, and others—the examin«tion 





* A.D. 451, 1914 and 1918. 
3 Examinations and thetr Relation to Cultuve Ged Effuiency. By P. J. Hertog, 
CALE. MLA., B.Se, With a Speech by the late Darl of Cromer, O.M,, G.C,B, London; 
Constable, (33, 6d, net.) 
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dream or nightmare has in modern times come to be added. 
Fiderly men who have for forty years been emancipated from thig 
ordeal are still subject to it in dreams. Mr. Hartog holds out no 
prospect of eliminating the cause; he ie n reformer, not & revo- 
jutionary ; he firmly believes that exeminations can tell us some- 
thing definite ahout cendidates. ‘‘ Those who say, ‘ Get rid of 
examinations altogether,’ offer us nothing in their place; they 
do not realize the situation.’” Examinations have become, “ as it 
were, an artificial nervous system of our education, of which every 
movement is controlled either by their stimulus or by their power 
of inhibition, so that extirpation is an impossible task. If we 
cannot remove this tyrant thet governs education from within, 
cannot we either reduce its powers or force it into heneficence ? 
Quixotic as it may seem, I believe the task not to be impossible.” 
These words were uttered in a lecture delivered at the Royal Society 
of Arts in January, 1911, pleading for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working of the examination system— 
s lecture which received the powerful support of Lord Cromer, and 
was freely discussed in the Press at the time. A Royal Commission 
wes oppointed in March, 1912, and in its fourth and final Report, 
jecued in April, 1914, dealt with the methods of making appoint- 
yments to and promotions in the Civil Service, and made important 
suggestions for its reorgenization. But Mr. Hartog has been unable 
to discover in the whole of this Report more than a very frag- 
mentary hendling of the second part of the reference—viz., the 
working and efliciency of the examination system. He readily 
rdmits that the Report of the Treasury Committee on Civil Service 
(lass I. Examination (1917), with its proposed extensive revision 
of Section A (obligatory end general in character), in which 
cramming is impossible, readjustment of the scale of marks in the 
specistized examination in Section B, and reintroduction of the viva 
vece test, will mark a new era in the competitive system, if its 
recommendations are acted on, and he has great hopes of Mr. 
Fisher end his new Secondary Schools Exemin:tion Council. None 
the less, he asserts that ignorance of the real meaning and working 
of our examinations remains in 1917 what it in 1911, and 
that the plea for a comprehensive scientific investigation holds 


was 


as good now as it did then, 


His lecture in 1911, which gives its title to the book, is therefore 
reproduced without substantial alterations, Mr. Hartog urges 
investigation and reform, but he is so far from heing destructive 
in bis suggestions that he upholds the design of the medieval Uni- 
versily examinations, for they at least did test the candicates’ 
capacity to teach, Examinations, he reminds us, have taken on 
three new functions beskles that of testing technical efficiency; 
(1) to distinguish between candidates of different merit, en inevitable 
development, yet one which through the dominance of the com- 
petitive idea “leads us to forget the distinction between the efficiency 
of anexamination and its difficulty’; (2) totest the efficiency not so 
much of candidates «s of schools,of the teacher rather than the taught; 
(3) to test general culture—which is the most disputable of all. 
Coming to methods, he classifies examination tests first externally, 
recording as they are written, oral or practical, and second, by the 
more important division into knowledge or memory-tests and 
capacily-tests, though the distinction does not correspond to a 
strict logical dichotomy. He points out how the question of 
leniency and severity takes on a wholly different aspect according 
io the nature of the test, thence passing to the system of numerical 
morking as a working hypothesis, andthe postulates on which it rests, 
the validity of which is seriously impugned by the few published 
statistical data available. The viva voce excmination may be the 
most valuable and yet it presents the most dilliculty. Larger use 
of the orsl method if conducted by a bonrd rather than a single 
thinks, make examinations more efilicient, 


examiner would, he 





hut it is expensive, since to be va 
it paralyzes the nervous candidate. 
tions Mr. Hartog thinks that we might effect a 





In regard to pass exemine- 
quiet revolution ” 


“ 





| his forbears, 


lnable it must not be hurried, and | 


if we would systematically ask ourselves in each examination : | 


What 
At present so indeterminate is the 


What does it prove that all successful candidates cen do ? 
ore they certainly fit to do ? 
purpose of most examinations that little more can be said than 
that they show the candidate could pass the examination at the 
time he passed it. The disturbing influences of exeminations are 
then discussed—on the candidate's previous education, and on the 
candidate himself while it is being carried on. In some subjects 
end with some candidates, the influence of examinstions may be 
stimulating and salutary ; but Mr. Hartog suggests that instead of 
encoureging by means of examination subjects ill-suited for 
examination tests we might try to protect them from those tests— 
This point, perhaps the most important in 
Mr. Hartog is 


history in particular. 
the whole book, is amplified in the introduction. 
all for making examinations a much more real and drastic test of 
technical efliciency then they are at present; but he is equally 
urgent in his desire to free entirely a large portion of the educational 
field from their influence :— 

“IT should like to see every boy and girl who intends to follow a 
scientific career obliged to attend classes in literature and history 
With no examination in these subjects, the teacher being forced 


either to interest his pupils or to suffer from their boredom, . . . 
and I should like to see every hoy or girl who intends to follow an 

Arts’ career obliged to attend classes in natural science of the 
same kind.” 

Turning to the higher competitive examinations, Mr. Hartog 
points out how, by their severity, they are converted into a means, 
not of testing the qualities that will be required in later life, but 
of distinguishing candidates in regard to what is called their “ general 
ability,” and suggests that the strain of this test might be reduced 
by following the metho@ of the Egyptian Civil Service and the new 
system of admission to the Royal Navy. In his suggestio:ys for a 
Royal Commission he lays special stress on the need of scientifie 
investigation, of invoking the aid of experts and stiisticians, 
hygienists and psychologists, and suggests the associction with 
ordinary examiners of administrators with experience of the services 
for which the candidates are to be chosen. Lord Cromer’s speech, 
here reprinted, is @ masterly summary of the merits end defects of 
the methods of selection and competition. He was in the main a 
whole-hearted supporter of the new order, hut was fully alive to 
its drawbacks, and showed how in the case of the Soucan the best 
results were secured by a board of selection. Put on one point 
he was inflexible : that Parliamentary politicians should be excluded 
from al! participation in any Beards or Commissions which might 
have the disposal of any patronage. The second part of the book, 
reprinted from the Times Educational Supplement of May 10th, 
1917, is devoted to the theory of examinations—their objects and 
aims, classification, the criteria of tests, the question of marking, 
&e. The ground covered is much the same as in the lecture, but 
the treatment is more specific. We may specially note Mr. Hartog’s 
careful discussion of ‘examination by sample,” and his protest 
order of merit’? where order of 
He evidently approves of the employment 


egainst the lax use of the term “ 
proficiency is intended. 
of teachers as examiners, but docs not vo as far as the late Sir 
William 
appendices, including extrects from Reports, an interesti 
on the connotation of culture end Kultur, and a long summary of 
Professor Edgeworth’s investigation of the statistics of examina- 


The volume is completed by several useful 


AOMsa2y, 





Y excureus 


tions. We have only space to quote his moet formidable indictment 
of the fallibility of examiners: ‘I find the element of chance in 
these publie examinations [T.C.S., Army, and Home Civil Service 
Class If.] to be such that only a fraction—from a third to two- 
thirds—of the successful candidates can be regarded as quite safe, 
above the danger of coming out unsuccessful if a set of equally 
competent examiners ha H 


ppened to he appointed,” 





SMALL TALK AT 
Tue scholar-squire is probably becoming 1 
times, and those of us who have known such a man must 
that so admirable a type of humanity is passing away. A mi 
takes a keen interest in his ancestral! place and in his humbk« 


WREYLAND.* 


re in these stre 





nucus 
regret 
n who 
neich- 
bours, and who at the same time is in touch with the world of scholar- 
ship through his special studics, may be said to make the mest of 
life. We are delighted, then, in this charming book of recollections 
by Mr. Cecil Torr, to make the closer acquaintance of a Devonshire 
country gentleman, who is well known in select international eireles 


? 


id able 





for his dissertations on Greek music and for his ingenious a 
treatise on ancient ships. Mr, Torr, like a true scholar, west¢s no 
words, The essence of the ordinary book of memcoirs, as he knows, 
is in the anecdotes. 
usual framework, telling them neatly and briefly, and passing fiom 
one subject to another without even a chapter-heading to break the 
flow of good talk. We learn a little incidentally about Mr. Torr end 
bat he couriccus to with 
irrelevant details. He has borrowed some gocd things from his 
father’s diary, covering the early Victorian period, but the best 
He begins by sayir 


He therefore gives the anecdotes without the 


is too bore the reader 


Ww: 
is: 


stories are, we think, h's own. 


‘My memory is perhaps a little above the average: but my 
yrother had a memory that was quite abnormal, and sometimes 
brotl had y that juite ak ! i t 
rather inconvenient. One day, in talking to a lady of uncertain 


| age, he reminded her of something she had said at the Great Exhi- 


bition of 1851. She hastily rephed: * Yes, yes, you mean 1562.’ 
But he missed the point of the reply, and went minutely into details 
showing that it must have been in 1851.” 
Mr. 
well attested. 
‘““A child was born here cn 20 November, 1902, and had a 
rupture. Some while afterwards I asked the father how the child 
wes getting on, end the answer was— Oh, it be a sight better since 
us put’n through a tree.’ And I found that they had carried out 
the ancient rite. The father had eplit an ash-tree on the hill behind 
this house, and had wedged the hole open with two chunks of oak. 
Then he and his wife took the child up there at day-break ; and, 
as the sun rose, they passed it three times through the tree, from 
east to west. The mother then took the child home, and the father 
pulled out the chunks of oak, and bandaged up the tree. As the 
tree-trunk healed, so would the rupture heal also, 1 asked him 
why he did it, and he seemed surprised at the question, and said : 
‘Why, all folk do it.’ I then asked him whether he thought it 


Torr’s examples of rustic superstitions are very curious and 
Thus :-— 


® Sniall Talk at Wreyland, By Cecil Yorr, Cambridge; at the University Prees, 
[7s. 6d, net.) 
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really did much good, and the reply was: ‘ Well, as much good as 
sloppin’ water over’n in church.’ ” 

Mr. Torr’s father had noted in 1842 that, when a cow was 'amed by a 
nail, the farmer who took the nail out insisted that it must be stuck into 
some bacon or the cow's foot would surely rot. He tells some ghost 
storieg, of course. As for pixies, which are twelve inches high, and wear 
no clothes, a cautious old lady told him that she had never seen any, 
but she knew so many people who said they had seen pixies that 
she could not say that there were no such things. We like the 
remark of the Lustleizh lad who had incautiously eaten the fruit of 
the strawberry-tree and suffered for it—‘‘ Please, zir, my inwards 
be all of a uproar.” 

Mr. Torr thinks that the old copyhold system was better than the 
leasehold for agricultural land, apparently because it gave greater 
security of tenure. But he seems to favour very large farms. He 
is severe on the farmers for Jack of enterprise in the past, and quotes 
the remark of an ardent Liberal during Mr. Chamberlain's cam- 
paign—"‘ No, ’tain’t no tariffs and ‘tection that they farmers need ; 
’t be nothin’ but lime and doong.” He is an enthusiast for thatched 
roofs, which keep a house warm in winter and cool in summer. The 
thatching costs about threepence a square foot and lasts about five- 
and-twenty years, “ and really it is not inflammable.” So, too, he 
commends cob walls :— 

‘** Cob walls are as good as a thatched roof for resisting heat and 


cold; and the houses that have both are far the best to live in, | 


when the temperature outdoors is either high or low. The cob 
is made of clay and gravel kneaded together with straw, and is 
put up in a mass, like concrete. 
but soon goes to pieces, if the wet gets into it, especially from above. 
‘Lhe roof must therefore be kept Guite watertight, and the outside 
of the walls may be protected by a coat of plaster or cement with 
rough-cast.”” 
Speaking from an evidently bitter experience, he advises against 
repairing old farm buildings ; ‘* by the time I have underpinned the 
walls and grouted them and done all the other necessary things, 
I always find I could have got a better result by taking them right 
down and setting them up again on fresh foundations,” anc, he adds, 
“no one would have known the difference.”” Further on he records 
some more delightful rustic sayings. We must quote two :— 

* Another man came to me about potato-ground or something of 
the sort ; and on going away he said he would have come in earlier, 


only he hed been sitting longer than he meant with a neighbour | 


It was a case of scarlet fever; and I said something 
about infection. But he said he did not hold with that. ‘What I 
want to know be this: The very first person as ever had the scarlet 
fever, who did he catch it from ?’” 

* One afternoon a Church Lads’ Brigade came over from a seaside 
place to see the Cleave and other sights, and they had their tea in 
these meadows by the Wrey. The weather being warm, they all 
went for the stream, and bathed with a publicity that was hitherto 
unknown here, though not uncommon at the seaside. One of our 
oldest inhabitants was aghast at it, and said to me: * Well, Mr. 
Torr, if this be Wreyland, us might live in savage parts.’ ”’ 


who was ill. 


He will exasperate many housewives by his complacent account of 
his own experience with domestic servants. His old nurse 


“left our house when I was old enough to do without a nurse ; but 
other servants never left, unless they were going to be married. 
Ann came to us when she was sixteen, and stayed till she was sixty- 
three, when she retired on a pension. In another household her 
sister Betsy did the same, They were both past ninety when they 
died ; and so also were Mary and Martha, who were fellow-servants 
with Ann. I went to tea with Mary on her ninety-fifth birthday ; 
and she sang ‘ I’m ninety-five,’ a song well known in earlier times. 
In their later years they lived a good deal in the past. At some 
dinner-party at our house in London the soup was handed round as 
mock-turtle, whereas it was real-turtle, and Mary was proud of 
having made it. She never let the others hear the last of that. 
There was to be another party there, for which great preparations 
had been male. But, as Ann told me quite angrily, ‘on the very 
morning of the party, King William went and died, and the party 
had to be put off, and all the things were spoilt.’ And she was very 
cross about it still.” 
Mr. Torr talks well, too, about his travels and his London life. A 
good many people will sympathize with his remark that, ‘* as a rule, 
authors should be read, not scen,”’ though it is illustrated oddly by 
the confession that, when he bad seen Browning running after an 
omnibus in Piccadilly, he ceased to be an admirer of his poetry. 
He touches on scholarship only towards the close, and then very 
briefly in connexion with the inaccuracies against which, as a 
scholar, he has waged a life-long war in the Rerue Critique and 
elsewhere. He speculates on the problem of the tunny-fish :— 
“One morning in London I was eating potted tunny-fish at 
breakfast, and 1 soon felt that it was having an effect on me. My 
brain was clearer than it has ever been before or since. Lunderstood 
things that had always puzzled me ; and nothing was obscure. In 
fact, for about two hours [ was a Man of Genius ; and then | dropped 
down to my usual level.” 
Now, “ the ancient Greeks were the cleverest people ever known, and 
they were always eating pickled tunny.”” Were they so clever before 


they reached the Mediterranean, or did a diet of tunny develop 
them as the migration to New Zealand rivers has developed our 

Mr. Torr speculates, too, on the proverbial beauty 
He is sceptical; * they would never have talked so 


common trout ? 
of the Greeks. 


It is very durable, if kept dry, | 








much of beauty, unless it had been rare.”” Was it not that Pheidiag 
and his successors were fastidious in their choice of models ? We 
must tear ourselves away from Mr. Torr’s fascinating small talk 
Let us point out, though, with diffidence that he must amend the 
reference to the ‘ present Master of Trinity,” which relates to the 
late Dr. Butler, who corrected his Greek verses at Harrow, 





MEMOIRS OF SIR ANDREW MELVILL.* 


“Here is another book about battles at Ypres, Arras and Lens: 
La Bassée, Armentiéres and Dixmude: battles getting on for three 
hundred years old, but they keep well: fighting never grows stale - 
Melvill the civilian is food for bookworms: Melvill the soldier js ai 
fresh ag Scipio Africanus or Viscount French: nothing is new in 
war but the machines.” Thus writes Sir Ian Hamilton in a gay 
Preface to a remarkable document which has slumbered in French 
for about a couple of centuries and is now awakened into English 
—curiously enough by a young Oriental scholar, Mr. Torick Ameer. 
Ali. In spite of Mr. Kipling’s much-quoted line, East and West 
do meet, the Scots soldier of fortune of the seventeenth century and 
the Oriental of to-day ; and the conjunction has been a prosperous 
one for the reader. Without Mr. Ameer-Ali’s Outline of Seventeenth. 
Century Wars, which occupies some fifty pages, the Memoirs 
would be much less intelligible, for the diarist’s way was “ to record 
the things which happened to myself, or the engagements in which 
I took some part, assuming that those who read these Memoirs 
do not require information on events which took place, so to speak, 
under their own eyes.” Melvill was not writing for posterity: but 
he has done so, none the less. 

He was born in 1624, of an ancient Scots house, and poverty drove 
him soon into the career of asoldier of fortunes. After a military ap- 
prenticeship which began in his very early teens, at the age of twenty- 
three, as ‘an ensign of Footguards with the duties of a sergeant,” 
he went to Flanders under Marshal de Gassion, who took La Bassée 
and defeated eight hundred of the Duke of Lorraine's best troops, 
and then besieged Lens. (Andrew's soldier brother, not liking the life 
in France, ‘‘ went on to the Venetians ’—as from a dull party to 
another which promised better sport.) Melvill served in France at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War, in 1647-48. He was at the battle 
of Worcester, where he was terribly wounded, and thrown into a 
trench with a dead man on the top of him. He was back in France 
from 1651 to 1655, and in Poland during the Northern Wars, from 
1655 to 1660. After the baitle of Warsaw, where Casimir, King of 
Poland, lost the baggage and artillery of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, Melvill met with one of the bitterest of many dis- 
appointments. (A minor one, at this juncture, was that, after 
receiving permission “‘to form a marauding party,” he found that 
gleaning loot after the Cossacks was wholly profitless.) On the same 
day his men found two Jews in hiding. He threatened to put them 


| to death unless they could ‘tell us of some place where we could 


be indemnified for all the useless trouble we had taken.’’ The 
phrasing anticipates precisely the modern Hohenzollern point of 
view. One of his followers, ‘thinking IL was in earnest, imme- 
diately shot at one of the Jews, who fell, an occurrence which 
distressed me much."’ The other Jew then promised information 
which would * enrich us for life ’’—namely, the location of a marsh 
where he had ‘seen a Polish Commissioner throw a large sack 
filled with money.’’ The sack was impatiently retrieved, carried 
carefully and anxiously to a place of safety, and found to con- 
tain copper coins of very small value. 

In 1660 he paid a visit to England, being graciously received by 
the King, who “said many obliging things "’ about the battle of 
Worcester. Seven years later, when Melvill called again, the 
King was still 
“kindly disposed and obliging to me, but quite unable, as he 
himself very naively told me, to do anything for those who had 
followed him, and served his cause during the time of his tribulation. 
It is true that the people at this moment most prominent at Court 
were those who had contributed most to his misfortunes.”’ 

So Melvill went back to his trade, fighting for the Duke of Hanover, 
with whom he had taken service in 1665, on the Rhine, and against 
the Swedes, who, according to & contemporary writer, ‘* wero much 
troubled by the cannon-balls, which skimmed along the ice where 
it was smooth, and shot up where impeded by hillocks of ice and 
snow.”’ Melvill saw war in all its phases, including the astonishing 
effect of panic, when his German troops were badly hammered, near 
St. Gothard, by the Turks, who all but made a violent end of 
these Memoirs ;— 

“There were whole regiments of soldiers who allowed their heads 
to be cut off without songing out of their ranks, or without making 
the least effort to defend themselves, to such a degree had terror 
seized them. They simply cried loudly to the Holy Virgin, im- 
—— her assistance ; but evidently the clash of arms prevented 
1er from hearing them.” 

Melvill was severely wounded in the battle of Tréves, and at the 
siege of Staden, in 1676, lost his ** good friend Mollison,”’ and with 
him the hope of the governorship of Staden, upon which he had 








* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill, Translated from the French, and The Wars of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Torick Ameer-Ali, With a Foreword by Sir lan Hamilton, 
London; John Lane, (10s, 6d, net.) 
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counted ; but after the peace of Nimeguen ‘‘ the whole of Europe 
was able to enjoy the repose for which it had sighed so long,”’ and 
His Highness “did me the honour to confer upon me the office 
of High Bailiff of the County of Gifhorn, with the rank of Brigadier ” 
_no rich reward for some forty years of hard living, bitter 
fighting, innumerable wounds, and the companionship of an “ iron 
contrivence supporting his chest,” which prompted Sophia, Duchess 
of Hanover, on Melvill’s engagement, to remark that the lady 
favouring him “* preferred half a man to no man.” 

But Melvill was always very much a man, and perhaps too much 
a gentleman for the highest measure of success in a cut-throat trade, 
cs Sir Ian Hemilton suggests. He attributed his own ill-fortune, 
which he often mentions, to the accidental shooting of a child at a 
scottish ferry. But he had a heart above iis many troubles, 
and the careful testing of his statements has shown him to be a 
truthful as well as a vivacious and shrewd narrator of strange and 
yaried experiences in the hardest of all occupations. The contem- 


porary plans, maps, and illustrations add much to the interest of ; 


an absorbing book, 





WAR AND REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC RUSSIA.* 
Now that British troops are at Beku, the affairs of the Caucasus 
have a direct interest for us, and any book that throws light on the 
situation is weleome. Mr. Philips Price, who was the correspondent 
of the Menchester Guardian in Russia from 1914, went to the 
Caucasus in 1915, and stayed there till the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in Merch, 1917, He journeyed also through Eastern Armenia, 
part of Kurdistan, North-Western Persia, and the little-known 
country of Lazistan, on the Black Sea east of Trebizond, and 
distributed the funds subscribed in India for the relief of the Moslem 
population who hed suffered through the war. He sketches very 
dearly the Russo-Turkish campaign, in which the Russians, after 
narrowly escaping disaster, destroyed a Turkish army at Sary- 
keamysh in December, 1914, and later achieved a great feat by 
taking Erzerum in February, 1916. He also describes with com- 
mendable fairness the relations between the Armenians and Kurds 


ae 


inArmenia, 2nd the still more difficult problem of the Caucasus, where | 
Amenians, Georgians, and Tartars have conflicting racial and eco- | 


nomic interests, on which the Turks and the Russians have traded 
jor their own purposes. It is a great pity that Mr. Philips Price 
should prejudice his readers against him by obtruding his own 
political views, which are those of a Bolshevik and a Pacificist. 
An English author who goes out of his way to suggest that ** the 
financial interests of London, Paris, and Berlin” were equally re- 
sponsible for the war, and for the ruin and waste that he observed in 
armenia, is deliberately creating a false impression which the 
whole educated world knows to be false. The reader will naturally 
osk whether a writer who can make such an utterly baseless charge 
‘gainst his own country is to be trusted as a recorder of events in 
Armenia or the Caucasus. Further, Mr. Philips Price admits that 
he advocated his peculiar views in conversation with Russian 
soldiers, Whom he met in one of the Erzerum ferts. ‘* Thinking,” 
he says, “that if it became known that I was spreading revolu- 
tionary ideas in the army, there might be trouble,” he did not pursue 
the subject very far; but he had, according to his own account, 
broken the very first rule—of absolute neutrality in polities—that 
every newspaper correspondent with a foreign Army is in honour 
bound to observe. No one can tell how much harin was done 
by these sophistries about war being “‘ very stupid and wrong,” 
end about the lack of any personal quarrel between the Russian 
suldier and the Turkish soldier. Propaganda of this kind has been 
used by the Germans and the Bolsheviks with deadly effect among 
the simple-minded Russian troops. We cannot help expressing our 
turprise and regret that the special correspondent of an English 
paper of high standing should have so far forgotten his duty to his 
country, his employers, and his profession as to lend himself to 
this deplorable propaganda, the sole efiect of which has been to 
ruin Russia, to help the enemy, and to prolong the war, 
Bolshevism apart, the book is nevertheless worth reading. The 
tuthor shows that our Gallipoli expedition helped the Russians 
greatly by diverting the best Turkish divisions westward until 
the Army of the Caucasus was organized and ready to move. Russia 
repaid the debt by undertaking the Erzerum advance in the winter 
of 1915-16 to divert Turkish troops from the Tigris Valley, where 
(ieneral Townshend was beleaguered in Kut. It was not intended to 
witack Erzerum itself, according to the author ; but the unexpected 
success of the army in capturing Kupri Keui and Hassan Kaleh, 
the natural outworks befere the Erzerum forts, induced the Grand 
Duke Nicholas to let Gencrel Eudenitch assault the fortress itself. 
Nr. Philips Price entered the city soon after its capture, and his 
secount of the Russian flank march over lofty snow-covered moun- 
tains in the bitter wintry weather is a just tribute to one of the most 
Astonishing vietories in the whcle war. The Russian soldier, well 
led, could do anything ; it is pitiful to think how since those great 
days he has been befooled and betrayed into the enemy's power. 


* War aud Revolution in Asiatic Russia, By M. Philips Price, London: Allen 
and Unwin, [Ss, 6d, net.) 








The Russians were assisted by Armenian volunteers, whom Mr. 
Philips Price describes as brave but too emotional and careless of 
discipline. The action of some of the Turkish Armenians in fighting 
for Russia gave the Turks an excuse, the author suggests, for 
slaughtering their people who stayed at home. But the Turks would 
have massacred the Armenians in any case. They would have found 
& pretext even if all the Armenian youth had adopted Pacificiet 
views. Before the war they had planned the forcible removal of the 
Armenians to Mesopotamia, so that Armenia might be colonized 
by Macedonian Moslems. The author attributes the feuds between 
Armenians and Kurds to economic rather than religious differences. 
The Kurds, who are still nomadic, move northward from the 
head-waters of the Tigris and overrun the Armenian farm-lands. 
There will be no peace in Armenia until a strong Government 
enforces order on both races, and gives the Kurds an opportunity 
of acquiring the elements of civilization. In the Caucasus the 
Armenians, who are numerous and wealthy, have taken a very active 
part in politics, The author suggests that their feud with the 
' Georgians and the ‘Lartars was artificially stimulated by Russian 
reactionary intrigues, and that the Government set one nationality 
against another in order to maintain their holdover them all. Butthe 
Revolution, as he admits, did not still this feud, and it is far from 
certain that even the recent Turkish invasion has taught the 
peoples of the Caucasus the need for unity of action. However, 
if the Armenians alone have been able to put aside their party 
quarrels, they should, with Sritish help, be able to offer a stout 
resistance to the ‘Turks. 





FICTION. 





ABINGTON ABBEY.* 
Mr. MARSHALL has given us, not for the first time, a very pleasant 
story of sedative quality. But in his treatment of an eve-of-the- 
war theme he has, no doubt unwittingly, laid himself open to a 
certain emount of criticism. When we read Trollope, Mr. Marshall's 
exemplar, we feel no resentment against the placidity of the atmo- 





sphere, because it was natural to times of prolonged peace. But in 
depicting the easy-going, pleasure-secking life of rich country 
magnates and their families on the brink of the greatest of wars, 
when there were many perturbing signs in the sky, and in depicting 
it not in the spirit of a ecastigator or satirist, but as a genial and 
sympathetic annelist, Mr. Marshell hardly seems to us to realize 
that there is something not exactly ignoble but almost fatuous in 
the spectacle. The dramatis personw, with hardly an exception, are 
lapped in comfort and opulence, wiih all the devices and mechanism 
and amenities of wealth at theircommand. The nearest approach to a 
tragedy is the jilting of a charming English girl by a French marquis. 
3ut Beatrix will not wear the rue for long, and the severance wos 
really a blessing in disguise. The strength of the book is in tho 
picture, or series of pictures, which it gives of en amiable, happy and 
united family on shifting their headquarters from town to country. 
George Grafton, a rich banker of fifty, a widower and devoted to 
his four children, purchases a beautiful old house and estate and 
they settle down in their new surroundings with the utmost ease and 
svtisfection. Their only crumpled rose-leaf is the Vicar, an odiows, 
snobbish busybody, whose intrusions and interventions are de- 
scribed with great minuteness. He tries to take the entire family 
under his wing end to run them as he tries to run everybody else, 
and a good deal of quict amusement is extracted from his repeated 
onslaughts and rebuffs, fer he returns to the charge with a resilience 
worthy of a better cause. Mr. Marshall's leisurely method is very 
egreeable and in harmony with his subject. He eschews sensation 
and does not try to be clever or painful. The Vicar is very far from 
being a villain, but he is the nearest approach to one though at a 
long interval. ‘There are some horsy young women, a philistine 
young man,and a baronet’s wife who was once an actress. But 
no lurid disclosures are forthcoming to mar the even tenor of the 
story. It opens happily and ends with no prospect of catastrophe. 
The solidarity of the family is unshaken, and the atmosphere of 
serene opulence unimpuired. 
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Tre SkerempBerR Revirws.—The N 
minence to ‘* An Indian’s View of the Indian Problem 
article by Dr. Nair of Medras on the Chelmsford-Montegu Report. 
Dr. Nair begins by saying :—‘' There is a well-established custcm 
in Brahminical India which prevents any of the lower castes from 
being fed before the Brahmins have eaten. There has recently been 
esteblished by the present Sceretary of State for India a practice 
under which those who praise his policy have to be heard before its 
opponents can have their say. It is my misfortune and not my fault 
thet both in the Brahminical arrangements for feeding and Mr. 
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Montagu’s order of precedence for political discussion I come 
last.” Dr. Nair was ‘‘ politically muzzled’ while some of his 
countrymen were “‘ chanting the praises "’ of the Report. However, 
now that the wholly un-English ban on Dr. Nair’s freedom of speech 
has been removed, he is able to show how grievously the vast 
majority of the natives of India would suffer if Mr. Montagu’s 
‘‘petrograde policy ’ were adopted. Canon Barry exposes ‘‘ The 
‘ Chivalry ’ of Austria ” by an array of terrible instances of Austrian 
cruelty. Professor J. Y. Simpson explains “‘The Present-day 
Significance of Siberia,”’ summarizing clearly the course of events 
in Siberia since the Revolution. Sir'Theodore Morison, in ‘‘ A Colony 
for India,”’ suggests that what was German East Africa should be 
assigned as a colony to India; unlike some Anglo-Indian authorities, 
he does not think that Indians would settle in Mesopotamia. We 
suppose that though the Mesopotamian climate is better than that 
of East Africa, there would be jealousy between Indian and 
Mesopotamian Moslems, and Hindus would fear to be absorbed. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. Wileox begins a detailed narrative 
of the quarrel between M, Kerensky and General Korniloff which, 
more than any other single event, led to the overthrow of 
the Moderate Socialists by the Bolsheviks, with fatal conse- 
quences for Russia. Mr. J. B. Firth, writing on ‘* ‘The Govern- 
ment and the League of Nations,’ points to the unfavourable 
lessons of history and shows that ** there can be no sscurity—to use 
Mr. Pitt's famous catchword—unless German militarism is com- 
pletely destroyed."’ Mr. Frederic Harrison, continuing his ‘‘ Obiter 
Scripta,”’ remerks with the authority of a veteran whose recollec- 
tions begin with 1837 that ‘‘ talk about a Victorian era has been 
absurdly overdone.”’ ‘* There is no Victorian era at all. I have lived 
and observed things from William IV. to George V., and, great as 
the changes have been, both material and spiritual, there has beon 
little spasmodic in it at any time. From 1789 to 1918 there has been a 
continuous post-revolutionary stream.” It all depends upon the 
point of view. In the Contemporary, Mr. Charles Roberts writes in 
flefence of the Chelmsford-Montagu Report on Indian Reforms, 
Mr. Alden outlines a very large scheme in dealing with ‘* The State 
and the Child "’ ; there is no question that deserves more attention 
and more patient handling. Dr. Saleeby pays a tribute to the work 
of the late Lord Rhondda. Professor Piip puts the case for the 
fsthonians, whose destinies the Germans and the Bolsheviks have 
sought to determine without consulting the people themselves, 
———In the National Review Lord Esher’s ‘‘ Notes from Old Diaries, 
1901-09’ are of much interest, since they relate mainly to the 
secret proceedings of the Defence Committee. In 1904, it seems, 
Lord Fisher told the Admiralty that the submarine could and would 
act on the offensive, and thus revolutionize naval warfare. In 1906 
Lord Kitchener warned the Government that the Army organization 
hoth of India and of the Empire as a whole was obsolete. Lord Esher’s 
recollections of the German Emperor’s visits to England are amusing 
and instructive. The late King in 1908 said that his nephew was 
*‘ impossible.” In 1909 Lord Esher recorded his belief that Mr. 
Lloyd George was ‘ plucky and Imperialistic,’’ but that he had 
‘**a mischievous notion that in order to find money for the Navy 
it is safe to make reductions in the Army.”’ Mr. Maxse deals further 
with his piquant impressions of the inner history of ‘ Great 
Britain’s Entry into the Great War.’’——Blackwood’s has an excel- 
lent description by Mr. Edmund Candler of ** The Old Baghdad- 
Kermanshah Road," the historic highway into Persia by which 
the British forces started last February on their long march to 
Enzeli on the Caspian, on the way to Beku and Krasnovodsk. Mr. 
Whibley recalls the old controversy between Hazlitt and ** Black- 
wood's * in the days when literary controversy was waged with 
bludgeons. There are,as usual, severaladmirable articles on aspects 
of the war, particularly ** With the American Troop Convoy,” by 
Mr. Stanley. 


There are several suggestive articles in the Round Table for 
September. An American correspondent, describing ‘‘ America’s 
Will to Victory,” lays stress on the efficacy of the economic weapon 
which the Allies can use against Germany. He thinks that it is 
not yet understood in Amorica ; we fear that its immense importance 
is not realised even in Whitehall. There is an interesting study of 
* The Spirit of the Russian Revolution,’’ marred only by a tendency 
to take a little too seriously the flounderings of ignorant Russian 
peasants in what to them—but not to us—is the uncharted sea of 
elementary politics. An article on “The Better Government of 
the United Kingdom ”’ urges that “the road to social reform is 
political reform,’’ and that “in this over-centralised country our 
problem is to equip provinces with governments and to relieve the 
eentral Government by devolving on the new provincial authorities 
everything which each of them can take.’ Parliament, it is stated, 
must retain its full power to legislate for every part of the United 
Kingdom, 


ss 


In the World. By Maxim Gorky. (T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
act.)—This second volume of the autobiography of Maxim Gorky, 
the well-known Russian revolutionary and man of letters, does 
not take us very far in the experiepee through which he won to 





a 
his present fame. The book ends when he is only fifteen years 
of age, and continues the story of his unhappy childhood, When 
his terrible old grandfather pushed him from home into the World, 
the young Maxim went first as shopboy in @ fashionable poo. 
shop. Later, he was household drudge to some relatives ; washer.y 
on river steamboats; shopboy and pupil to an ikon painter. 
and for one short and comparatively happy period he roamed 
the forest with his grandmother, gathering herbs and berries, nuts 
and mushrooms, and catching singing birds, by the sale of which 
they earned a precarious living. It can be said of the new volyme 
—as of the first—that it is written with extraordinary power; 
but it must also be said, as of My Childhood, that it is at times 
repulsive from its morbid insistence on the details of wretchednoss, 
brutality, and even bestiality. On the passionate, hypersensitive 
mind of M. Gorky the ugliness in human nature seems always to 
have made a deeper impression than the beauty. Smouri, the 
ship’s cook who showed the boy much kindness, lurchos through 
the pages an unwieldy, almost obscene, figure. M. Gorky has 
no kindly humour for his frailties or idealism for his grosgnegs 
The tailor’s wife welcomed him to her home and lent him books, 
but he cannot forget ‘“‘her small, sharp eyes, the cat-like flexibility 
of her small body,”’ and “ the fish-like smile on her always frivolous 
face.” The only person for whom he had an affection that blunted 
criticism was his grandmother, that wonderful figure which made 
the pages of My Childhood memorable. Later volumes will no 
doubt tell us of M. Gorky’s experiences in a larger world. In the 
meantime, part of his turbulent history we may read in the news 
that occasionally comes through of the conditions in his unhappy 
country. A revolutionary of the most advanced type, M. Gorky, 
we understand, is now in prison for daring to oppose the régime 
which he once so ardently helped to set up. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction has begun to issuo a series of 
twopenny pamphlets, the first of which explains The Aime of Re- 
construction, while others, like the second pamphlet on Housing in 
England and Wales, will deal with specific problems that have to be 
faced after the war. The housing quostion is very urgent indeed ; 
it is what may be called the “‘ key " question of all, since the im. 
provement of the public health and of public morals depends very 
largely upon the better housing of the people. We are glad to learn 
that a women’s committee has been appointed to confer with 
workmen's wives, and find out how they would like their cottages 
to be planned. In this strange topsy-turvy world no Minister before 
Dr, Addison ever thought of doing such an obviously wise thing 
as to ask the cottage people what sort of a cottage they really wanted, 
It need cost no more to build a pretty and convenient cottage 
than to put up the jerry-builder’s highly inconvenient and hideous 
brick box. 


The Third Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research shows that in the past year 
much has been done to initiate schemes of research either of a general 
character or for the benefit of special industries. The new Depart- 
ment acts in a businesslike way. It appoints an expert committee 
to investigate the problems connected with fuel or food, timber or 
industrial fatigue, supplies the necessary funds and awaits results. 
It persuades the leading firms in an industry, like the cotton trade or 
the woollen trade, to establish an industrial research association for 
the benefit of the whole trade, and it mekes grants in aid of the 
work. ‘Tho Department also helps approved investigations, con- 
ducted by institutions or private scientists, that seem likely to be 
of commercial value. In fact, the Department is trying methodically 
to bring science to bear upon industry. Its work is not sensational 
and does not lend itself to advertisement. But it is of supreme im- 
portance to the nation. 


The Labour Party has published in a sixpenny pamphlet The 
Replies of the Socialist Parties of the Central Powers to the Inter- 
Allied ** Memorandum on War Aims,’ with a neutral Socialist 
peace programme and an open letter from M, Troelstra, who, 
despite his pro-German sympathies, admits that the German 
Socialists have become more militarist in their views within the 
last year. Lf Mr. Henderson reads the pamphlet attentively, he 
will find fresh reason to regret the misunderstanding which led him 
to assert that Herr Scheidemann was coming round to the 
Allied Socialist standpoint. That is the exact reverse of the 
truth. 


The War Number, 1918, of The Frontiersman, the officia] gazette 
of the Legion of Frontiersmen, has as frontispiece a portrait of 
Captain F. C. Selous, D.S.O., who was killed in action, East Africa, 
in January, 1917, The journal, in addition to an official gazette 
of 18pp., prints a spirited record of Frontiersmen’s work in East 
Africa, tributes to Captain Selous from the Geographical Journal, 
notes by ‘“ Frontiersman’’ in the Auckland Weekly News, and 
reports from many widely-separated centres. There are several 
pages of excellent photographs, from Nairobi to the Victoria Em- 


bankment—Church Parade, May 24th, 1914. The price is 1s. 
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